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Hits right note with telegrams: Henry Z. Steinway 


builds good will and sales by confirming dealer orders 
by Western Union Telegrams. And the telegram is a 


written record...no mistake about it! 
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The Bell System announces 


the || director 


This is the new push-button office 





telephone for the person who takes a 


lot of calls, or makes a lot of calls 


More than a new product, the Call 
Director is a new concept in telephone 
design and service—the most advanced, 
flexible phone ever offered to business. 


The modern, space-saving Call Di- 
rector provides fast, easy handling of 
outside and interoffice calls plus spe- 
cial features to fit your office com- 
munication needs. With the touch of 
a push button you can 


¢ Connect with other office telephones 


* Set up interoffice conference calls 


¢ “Add-on” other office extensions to 
incoming calls. 

The Call Director comes in two 
models. One provides up to 30 push 
buttons for any combination of fea- 
tures. A smaller model handles up to 
18 push buttons. Attractively styled, 
in ivory. beige, green or gray. 

Its many advanced features make 
the Call Director the ideal telephone 























for busy executives, for secretaries or 
clerks who answer for a number of 
people—for anyone in business who 
makes or takes a lot of calls. 


Get all the facts on how the Call 
Director can improve your com- 
munications. Call your Bell Telephone 
Business Office. A representative will 
visit you at your convenience. There’s 
no obligation, of course. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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Management’s Washington letter 

A look ahead at key business issues in Congress—taxes, 

inflation, deficit spending, union power, and competition 
Letters from businessmen 

Executive says we’d have ideas to burn if we had the right 

kind of incentive ; two businessmen write about labor abuses 
WATCH THIS ISSUE: Finances tangle highway future 

Congress this year faces decisions on pace of road-building 

program, gas tax amounts, philosophy of financing projects 
TRENDS: The state of the nation 

Moral of colonial Williamsburg teaches us that ideas, like 

buildings, need restoration if they are to remain useful 
TRENDS: Washington mood 

New Congress defies label for its ideological make-up but 

political writers think course may follow familiar paths 
Recession-proof your company 


The economic downturn revealed new problems, situations 
and opportunities on which businessmen can take action 


Friendship can ruin your business 
Problems that grow from social relationships on the job are 
sticky, often damaging. With caution they can be avoided 
Government restricts housing growth 


Economic analysis shows government actions are holding up 
new home construction by 200,000 to 300,000 houses a year 
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Sales techniques for ’59 


Authorities say future success in the marketing field can 
come to those with an awareness of these developing trends 


Right to work: Bigger battle coming 


New fight over compulsory unionism will center in Congress; 
issue will also range in courts and many state legislatures 


HOW’S BUSINESS? Today’s outlook 


Federal deficit picture somewhat brighter; mounting pro- 
duction costs hitting farmers ; consumer spending continues 


How to build tomorrow’s city 


The urban growth problem is complex and disturbing, but if 
businessmen lead the way a sound solution can be achieved 


Watch for these space age changes 


Eleven scientists in exclusive report give a look at what 
the future promises in advances and problems for business 


EXECUTIVE TRENDS: New year, new problems 
Why flexible managers will have a chance to shine in ’59; 
executives inquire if social science research is a good buy 
Test your sense of closure 


The question of when a job is finished elicits a faulty answer 
from majority of business people, new research shows 


U. S. faces new Red economic push 


Exclusive interview: State Department official tells role 
businessmen can play in hotter trade combat with Russians 


Here is real mandate for Congress 


Given the help of thoughtful, unselfish citizens, lawmakers 
will put public responsibility ahead of private privilege 


Nation’s Business is published monthly at 1615 H St. N. W., Washington 6, D.C. Subscription price $18 
for three years, Printed in U.S.A. Second class postage paid at Washington, D. C., and at additional 
mailing offices. Copyright, 1958, by Nation’s Business—the Chamber of Commerce of the Unitéd 
States. Nation’s Business is available by subscription only. 
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Talk about a packaging job! 


Rohr takes a bare engine and adds up to five thousand Rohr- 
; built parts to provide complete power units for most of 
America’s ioaline airliners (such as the beautiful Convair 880 jetliner shown above. ) 





LTO ELITES IAF 


These complex jet pods represent but one of the many kinds of aircraft parts designed [ 
and built by Rohr for such famous airplane builders as Boeing, Convair, Douglas, 
Lockheed, McDonnell, and North American. 





PRODUCER OF COMPONENTS FOR FLIGHT 
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WORLD'S LARGEST 


AGMITE RIT SEE 


MAIN PLANT AND HEADQUARTERS: CHULA VISTA, CALIFORNIA 
PLANT: RIVERSIDE, CALIF, ASSEMBLY PLANTS: WINDER, GA,, AUBURN, WASH. 
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How Muzak Affects Profits 3 i 
3 i 
; UZAK CORPORATION'S TWO INFORMATIVE BOOK- — case-history studies included in it are (to the best of our Hi 
Fa LETs have been the starting point for worth- knowledge) the first statistically reliable management if 
: while payroll savings for many types of factories, engineering studies that measure actual savings re- ; 
plants, offices, and banks. Offered singly, they have sulting from environmental changes in work areas. i 
been requested by thousands of top management men. For example, Case-History No. 1 describes the i 
Now your request will be promptly filled for compli- — \fuzax test study made at Prentice-Hall, Inc., Pub- 
mentary copies of both: lishers. The result: a net savings of $4,482.40 a year t 
1.—““AN ANSWER TO WORKER TENSION” in just one department — after the modest cost of the } 
The tense, emotionally-upset 25°, of the industrial Muzak = wae deducted. ¢ “ee History No tells (it 
laher farce.” catimaces Neweweck. editorially. “cs how typing errors were reduced 38.69% at Lever Brothers li 
“ > “ d re re ty < ® ST é | 
a Foca Bs é . ‘ , x >. ; ry y q View p 5207 > » > | 
industry 3 billion dollars each year. Company. Case-History No. 3 reviews a 53% decrease 
” Sea a , : in employee turnover as one of a number of Muzak 
{in Answer to Worker Tension” is a scientific re- ame . . . . 
° “ ‘ « *- TH : “ wrt bs é 4 Ss. f 
benefits during a nine-month test at Eastern Air Lines 
port on this management problem. It details how 
Muzak relieves tension, lessens fatigue, reduces mis- Both Booklets Yours Free ii 
takes, cuts down idle talk, and eases friction. It charts Without Obligation 
> effect f Muzak in reducing errors of verifier- . — . | 
the a ‘a : : pot luc i . ‘ af erifier There isn’t room here to cover the wide range of 
ri 40.2%, : : world’s largest insurance ; ; 
i: seat = a a" ee toe nro cost-cutting benefits available through Muzak, the 
; ee describes t - ne ee features en diversity of management problems it can solve, or the ; 
5 en oe SE een eens Weer highly advanced techniques used in making the case- } 


of top management men 


**4n Answer to Worker Tension” \ 





fails; shows how Muzak creates and transmits its in- 
comparable treasury of functional work-music. 
2.—“‘HOW MUZAK AFFECTS PROFITS” 

How much can Muzak save your company? An 

answer is suggested in the booklet, “How Muzak 

Affects Profits.’ Vhe three independently conducted 


Please send 





Thousands 


have sent for these 
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history studies. These facts are certain to interest any- 
one concerned with more profitable methods of busi- 
ness operation. Both booklets are now available to 
you. Simply mail the coupon — of course without 
any further obligation. Muzak Corporation, Dept. 67. 
229 Fourth Ave., New York 3, N.Y. 
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MUZAK Corporation, Dept. 61, 229 Fourth Ave., New York 3, N. Y. 
me, without obligation, your booklets — “An 
Answer to Worker Tension” and “How Muzak Affects Profits.” 


We are especially interested in: 


1 Reducing Absenteeism and Labor Turnover 0 Increasing Productivity Per Worker 
0 Lessening Friction Among Employees 


0 Reducing Errors 
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MUZAK is transmitted automatically 
from MUZAK studios in principal 
cities. Spot installations available PUSEIR GUNIUE css veunaasennine weoehaecse cra tees NE. OF EMIGVERR okt cscdcsw ds becca 
for remote locations and TRAVEL 
MUZAK for trains, planes, ships STREET 
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CT) CHECK HERE IF YOU ARE INTERESTED IN A MUZAK TRIAL TEST. 
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KTwo modern ways to build well 


There are good reasons why so many architects use 
structural steel frames and metal curtain-walls in 
modern structures like this Chicago skyscraper. 
Metal building components have a high strength- 
to-weight ratio that conserves materials and floor 
space. They permit fast erection—early occupancy — 
and are extremely fire and weather resistant. 
Butler uses this same quality system for one- 
story construction. So, if you are planning a new 
one-story building of any kind—use the Butler Build- 
ing System—the lowest-cost way to build well. 
Pre-engineered, mass-produced Butler compo- 
nents minimize costly preliminary engineering and 
custom fabrication. Precision-made to permit fast 


assembly, they save weeks—even months—of plan- 
ning and construction time. 

The clear-span interiors are spacious, without a 
single column or truss to interfere with planning 
production layouts. Butler buildings also provide 
facilities for superior lighting, ventilation, and 
illumination —a better working environment. 

They are economical to maintain and can be ex- 
panded quickly and economically whenever addi- 
tional space is needed. 


Get the full story on this modern way to build, from your 
Butler Builder. He’s listed in the Yellow Pages under 
“Buildings” or ‘Steel Buildings.’’ Or write direct. 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


76, payne” 


7456 East 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Missouri 
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Manufacturers of Metal Buildings 4 Equipment for Farming, Dry Cleaning, Oil Production and Transportation, Outdoor Advertising . Custom Fabrication 
Sales offices in Los Angeles and Richmond, Calif. * Houston, Tex. * Birmingham, Ala. * Atlanta, Ga. * Kansas City, Mo. * Minneapolis, Minn. * Chicago, III. « Detroit, Mich, 
Cleveland, Ohio ¢ Pittsburgh, Pa. * New York City and Syracuse, N.Y. * Boston, Mass. * Washington, D.C. * Burlington, Ontario, Canada 
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management's WASHINGTON LETTER 


®BUSINESS' BIGGEST CHALLENGE in '59 
will come from powerful array of anti- 
employer forces in new Congress. 
Here's a preview of key business= 
related issues, what to expect. 


p INFLATION 

Creeping inflation--hardly any change 
--is expected for early months ahead. 

Later? 

Congressional actions could start fuse 
burning for inflationary explosions next 
year, for years to come. 

Threat comes in proposals for: 

Higher red-ink spending. 

More federal welfare programs. 

Special-interest legislation. 

Taxes which starve economic growth. 

Expansion of policies which keep 
prices artificially high, fix wage 
floors, work against economic self-= 
adjustment. 

Threat also comes in proposals that 
ignore need for: 

Getting control of federal spending. 

Matching expenditures with revenue. 

Reducing federal debt. 

Forecast: 

Look for actions on balance to be more 
inflationary than deflationary. 


UNION POWER 

Organized labor--with more friends 
than enemies in both houses--wants laws 
that add to union strength. 

These include: 

Repeal of Taft-Hartley provision that 
permits states to outlaw compulsory 
membership in unions. 

Even weaker version of Kennedy-Ives 
bill than one which Congress rejected 
last year--with new requirements on 
business. 

From others in Congress you can expect 
proposals to: 

Curb racketeering, bust union monop= 
oly, eliminate secondary boycotts, halt 
coercive picketing, end compulsory 
unionism. 

Outlook: 

Outcome on all of these issues is far 
from settled. 

Business influence can be effective. 


p> TAXATION 
Clashes will show up in '59. 
Union-liberal bloc wants voter-= 


pleasing changes that shift burden to 
business, to higher-income taxpayers. 

Proposals include: 

Reduction of taxes for low and middle- 
income groups, closing of tax loopholes, 
reduction of excise taxes, tax exemption 
for payments to federal retirement 
plans. 

Businessmen want reform to encourage 
investment, adequate depreciation, uni- 
form excise taxes, Simplified system 
that will minimize hardships, provide 
incentives for all groups. 

Any combination of above is possible. 

Also possible: , 

Stricter tax treatment for co-ops, 
boost in gas tax, changes for carryover 
of operating losses, new formula for 
taxing insurance companies, tax aid for 
foreign investors. 

What's probable is: 

1. Another technical-changes bill 
like last year's. 

2. Start of grand-scale study to 
broaden tax base--leading toward action 
in ‘60. 


GOVERNMENT CONTROLS 

You can expect a renewed, vigorous 
drive for law requiring advance 
disclosure of merger plans. 

Stipulation will be for 60-day 
pre-notification of mergers involving 
companies with combined assets of $10 
million or more. 

This legislation has been turned back 
several times in recent years, but could 
pass in some form in Strong new anti- 
business atmosphere on Capitol Hill. 

U. S. Chamber, others, will oppose 
pre-notice on ground that it would 
disrupt normal operation of business. 

Controlist drive, critics say, is part 
of constant pressure to transfer 
management functions to government 
bureaus. 

Opponents of controlism argue that it 
obstructs free operation of the 
enterprise economy, could--if allowed 
to grow--impede growth of nation's 
living standards. 

In addition, pressure will mount for: 
Higher minimum wage ($1.25 per hour), 
extension of coverage to 10 million more 

workers. 

Higher wage floors in industries doing 
work for government. Higher retirement, 
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unemployment benefits for railroad 
workers. 

Federal standards for benefits under 
unemployment insurance. 

Move toward federal workmen's compen- 
Sation law. 


DOMINATION BY WASHINGTON 

This is real issue behind demands for 
greater U. S. role in education, other 
local affairs. 

Unions want: 

Federal low-interest loans to cities 
for public works, federal money for 
depressed regions, aid for school 
construction and teachers' salaries. 

More federal housing, extension of 
slum clearance, urban renewal programs. 

Many=--unions among them--are willing 
and eager to hand more and more 
authority over to Washington. 

But free enterprisers in and out of 
Congress are determined to fight this 
trend to last ditch. 

Here's why: 

From stepped-up federal action in 
education, school construction, 
industrial development, is sure to come 
federal control and domination. 

Centralization of more authority in 
government means Washington bureaucrats 
would: 

Determine educational needs, overrid- 
ing local requirements. 

Decide where, when, and how industrial 
development could take place, what kinds 
of industry should be encouraged, how 
fast cities should modernize. 


WELFARE STATE 

Pressure is mounting for: 

Start on socialized medicine through 
federal hospital and surgical benefits 
for retired workers. 

More expansion of other Social 
Security provisions. 

Basic question here is: 

In view of the already heavy tax 
burden, can ever larger share of limited 
tax resources be preempted for welfare 
projects? 

Future will bring millions more under 
Social Security umbrella--without law 
changes. 

Number getting payments is expected to 
climb for two or three more decades. 
Past-year rise Shows what's happening. 





Beneficiaries now number 12.3 million. 

Payments for one month: $685 million. 

That's 1.5 million more persons 
getting $100 million more per month than 
year ago. 

By '65 number getting benefits will 
rise to 16.6 million. 

Payments (under present law) will be 
$12.3 billion, tax collections $13.8 
billion. 

Prospect: 

Figures will prove too low. 

Reason: 

Congress usually hikes payments every 
election year. 

Congressional search for new ways to 
broaden coverage will get under way this 
year--for enactment just prior to 1960 
presidential campaign. 


PB NATIONAL SECURITY 

This dramatic area of government 
spending involves: 

How much tax money it takes to buy 
adequate defense. 

You can count on pressure in Congress 
to spend more than Administration will 
aSk--probably about $1 billion more. 

Other hot defense issues include: 

Manpower--Draft Act comes up for 
review this year. Look for Pentagon to 
ask for four-year extension of current 
law, despite admitted weaknesses. 

Procurement--Look for amendments to 
the Armed Services Procurement Act 
Striving for greater efficiency in 
purchasing. 

In addition: 

You can expect extension of expiring 
Renegotiation Act. 


GOVERNMENT COMPETITION 

This problem will crop up on broad 
legislative front, including: 

Pressure for more federally subsidized 
housing. 

Bigger spending for natural resources, 
river development, public power, self- 
financing for TVA. 

Pressure for bigger military airline 
which competes with private carriers. 

But free enterprise forces will work 
to block these added loads on the 
already-Swollen budget. 

Job won't be easy, will require grass 
roots support and energetic effort by 
business Spokesmen in Washington. 
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management's WASHINGTON LETTER 


FUTURE OF ATOMIC power development for 
years to come may be decided by Congress 
this year. 

Advocates of increased federal ac- 
tivity in the atomic power field can be 
expected to: 

Press for multimillion dollar crash 
program of federal nuclear power 
stations. 

Supporters of this move will argue 
that U.S. lags behind Russia and Britain 
in amount of installed electric power 
produced from atomic power plants. 

Private power companies, meanwhile, 
will oppose massive program of federal 
power stations. 

They'll argue that, while we lag 
behind USSR and Britain in kilowatts 
installed, these are uneconomical 
kilowatts and that in more meaningful 
field--reduction of the cost of atomic 
power=--we lead the world. 

Hearings by Joint Congressional Atomic 
Energy Committee will cover: 

Review of atomic patents, federal- 
state reSponsibilities for atom safety, 
proposed expanded civilian nuclear 
power program. 

Organized business will fight for: 

Federal aid for research and develop- 
ment in atom power field, but will 
Strongly oppose federal power stations. 

In less than five years from now 
private utilities will have committed 
and spent almost $500 million in atomic 
power field. 

These are private dollars, not tax 
dollars. 


EMPLOYMENT will be a vital background 
factor in congressional action this 
year. 

Both political parties are firmly 
committed to maintaining so-called full 
employment. 

"So-called" because nobody seriously 
believes all unemployment can be 
eliminated. 

Instead--Washington economists 
generally agree that we have full em= 
ployment if only about 4 per cent of 
labor force is idle. 

Last available figures (Seasonally 
adjusted) show 6 per cent idle, down 
from recession peak of 7.6 per cent of 
last August. 

Guesstimates by authorities here are 


that unemployment will surge again this 
month, then drop gradually. 

Pre-recessSion level of about 2.5 
million may be reached by last quarter 
'59 or first quarter '60. 

Meanwhile, changes in Employment Act 
of 1946 will be talked about, amendment 
is possible. 

Most likely new wrinkle: 

Amendment committing government to 
maintenance of price stability. 

Law currently involves government 
policy for full employment without re- 
gard to inflationary aspects of actions. 


GOVERNMENT SPENDING could reach $100 
billion by '64. 

Unpublicized government estimates show 
all categories of federal Spending going 
up for years ahead. 

Example: 

Defense this year will cost about $41 
billion. 

Projection shows $50 billion by '64. 

Note: Nondefense spending also shows 
rise ahead. 


FEDERAL REVENUE will peak next year. 
Probable collections: $77 billion. 
Previous record: $71 billion collect- 

ed in fiscal '57. 

(Highest World War II year: $44.5 

billion collected in fiscal '45.) 
Estimate's based on projected: pros= 

perity trends for coming 12 months. 


WATCH FOR BUDGET DIRECTOR Maurice Stans 
to emerge as Administration strong man 
in year ahead. 

Here's what points that way: 

President last fall ordered Budget Bu- 
reau to hold fiscal '60 Spending (going 
to Congress this month) "below $80 bil- 
Lion.” 

Step l--Agencies send their estimates 
to Budget Bureau. 

Total adds up to $90 billion. 

Step 2--Bureau analyzes what's ex- 
panded, what's new in programs. 

Step 3--Findings are shown to Presi- 
dent. 

Step 4--President issues cut-Spending 
ultimatum. 

This was interpreted aS economy wave. 

Cut really applied to: 

The $90 billion budget the public 
never knew about. 
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why type letters over —when 


EAGLE-A 
TYPE-ERASE PAPER 


makes it easy to correct typing errors! 


Eagle-A Type-Erase paper practically puts your 
secretary’s waste paper basket out of business! 
With this easy-to-erase paper, there’s no need 
to retype letters because of messy erasures. 
When typing errors occur, any typist can make 
fast, clean erasures on Type-Erase paper w/th 
a pencil eraser .. . and her typed corrections 
will be impossible to detect. Ask your stationer 
or printer for this economical, 25% cotton fiber 
Paper in bond and onion skin weights. Comes 
in letter and legal sizes in the Eagle-A ‘‘Hinge- 
Top” box ... and in larger sizes for printing. 
For free test packet, write 
to American Writing Paper 
Corporation, Holyoke, Mass. 
_ Eagle-A Boxed Typewriter 
Papers are also available ina 
choice of cotton fiber or sul- 
phite bonds, manifolds, onion 


skins and manuscript covers. 


Letters from 


businessmen 


Unions 

Regarding the question by a read- 
er, “What do unions want?’—in a 
letter the Reuther brothers wrote 
from Russia to a friend in the U.S.A. 
(I think it was in 1934), the Reu- 
thers extolled the virtues of social- 
ism and closed their letter with the 
plea that the recipient “‘keep fighting 
for a soviet America.” 

Regarding the article about or- 
ganized labor’s new problems—actu- 
ally |they | are not so great as might 
be supposed. I think the election 
demonstrated that a majority of 
U.S. voters can be counted on to be 
taken in by the something-for-noth- 
ing preaching of the union bosses. 
To some extent our press is to blame. 
Newspaper editors give space to ac- 
counts about Joe Blow running off 
with John Doe’s wife, when they 
ought to be reporting the moves 
which are designed to change us 
from a nation of free people into 
another soviet colony. 

JOHN F. 
Peoria, Ill. 


SCHMIDT 


The most urgently needed educa- 
tional program in the world, and 
particularly in this country, is to 
educate the workers, union and non- 
union, to the fallacy of the teachings 
of many union leaders, to the effect 
that capital and management are the 
legitimate prey of the union worker, 
ethically and financially, and that 
any means or methods used to obtain 
their ends are justified. 

Something must be done to bring 
under control the entire labor move- 
ment in the same sense that all indi- 
viduals and business are controlled 
by laws. 

FRED P. ALEXANDER 
Hillsborough, Calif. 


ideas to burn 

The ‘‘Are we running out of 
ideas?’’ item in Executive Trends 
for November is a rather superficial 
observation. I am quite certain that 
the “respected American writer on 
management” and his NATION’S 
BUSINESS confidant are fully aware 
that our tax structure is stultifying 
all free enterprise. (Generation of 
ideas, too.) I am sure they will agree 
that, given a fair tax treatment (an 
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incentive) our business community 
would be so full of ideas they would 
be running out of our ears. We 
would have ideas to burn. To para- 
phrase the Bible—What does it net 
profit a businessman today to in- 
crease his volume 200 per cent or 500 
per cent? 
You know the answer. It’s seldom 
worth the time and effort. 
JOHN C. SEARS 
American Gear 


Manufacturers Association, 
Washington, D. C. 


Not anarchists 

It is fortunate only that your re- 
marks | Editorial, “Smoothing the 
Path to Despotism’’| obtain a wider 
circulation for the remarks of Chief 
Justice Warren. 

You refuse to accept “that the fed- 
eral government’s duty is to meet 
human needs.” 

Are there other needs, or do you 
contend that needs are the concern 
only of the states? 

Are you anarchists, states right- 
ers, do you simply have gratuitous 
opinions, or do you wish to see how 
many of your readers can be pro- 
voked into writing letters? 

B.. Bas a 
Inivox Corporati 
w York, N. ¥ 


Useful look ahead 
I never miss reading your maga- 
zine, and particularly enjoy your 
articles because they are written in 
simple, concise terms without the 
usual extra 5,000 words of meaning- 
less ramification. Since I usually 
read your magazine in a few stolen 
moments, I appreciate the facts 
without the flowers. 
E. H. MORIARITY 
Ansco, 
Detroit. Mich 
“Help Yourself to Executive Skill” 
is an excellent treatise. If only a 
few more would practice instead of 
preach it. Very few people seem 
to analyze Carnegie’s remark, “I 
made millions, making millions for 
others.” He just surrounded himself 
with the potentials and took a per- 
centage. Too few give the potentials 
the opportunities. 
One of the greatest wastes of this 
country can be found in the waste of 
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Air Express stars in low cost shipping 


CHECK YOUR AIR EXPRESS SAVINGS 


over any other complete air service 


| 
CITY TOCITY...DOOR TO DOOR | AIR EXPRESS | 
. | YOU SAVE 
Miles | Cost 
PITTSBURGH to ST. LOUIS $2.98 to $7.51 
HOLLYWOOD to EL PASO 3.39 to 7.40 
COLUMBUS to TAMPA | 59 to 10.13 


ATLANTA to GALLUP, N. M. 8 1.20 to 11.83 


Apply these typical examples to your shipping problems 


CALL AIR EXPRESS & ..« division of 


Rushing the “rushes” from location to Hollywood 
—and back—is a daily Air Express job. And the 
money saved in shipping costs is welcomed even by 
producers of epics!... Air Express, symbolized by 
the big “X,”’ offers you the same service. Plus 
exclusive one carrier door-to-door delivery to 
thousands of U. S. cities and towns. Investigate. 


AIR EXPRESS 


GETS THERE FIRST via U. S. SCHEDULED AIRLINES 


RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY 











A Polaroid photograph 


“Blue Cross, meets our high standards for 


employee hospital expense protection!” 


says D. W. SKINNER, Vice President and General Manager, Polaroid Corporation 


“Here at Polaroid, we put a pre- 
mium on people. To attract and 
keep better-than-average people, 
we see to it that they enjoy bet- 
ter-than-average benefits. We 
consider Blue Cross a major 
*‘plus”’ at our company. Its ob- 
jective of helping in terms of 
hospital care gives us realistic, 


effective security.”” 


Here’s protection that’s different! Blue 
Cross Plans work directly with hospitals 
to achieve their aim of benefits based on 
hospital care rather than on limited daily 
dollar allowances. Case arrangements and 
payments are handled directly with the 
hospital. Blue Cross does the bookkeeping, 
eliminates costly paper work and detail 
for your company. 


Ideal for national companies, too. 
Blue Cross can provide a single national 
program with the added advantage of flexi- 
bility to meet local needs. In each Blue 
Cross Plan area, costs and benefits are 
adapted to local conditions. 

Top benefits at low cost. Blue Cross 
Plans serve in the public interest. Aside 
from necessary administrative expenses 
and reserves, all money taken in goes 
toward paying hospital bills. This meant 
over $1 billion in benefits last year! 


Highly flexible, Blue Cross is easily 


Blue 
Cross, 


made a part of employee welfare and re- 
tirement programs for any size group. 

Get full facts from your local Blue Cross 
Plan, or write Blue Cross Association, Dept. 
721, at 55 E. 34th St., New York 10, N.Y. 








Some of the famous national firms 
that have Blue Cross: 
FORD MOTOR CO. 
MARCHANT CALCULATORS INC, 
McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING CO. 












® Blue Cross and symbol reg. by 
American Hospital Association 
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unused talents. We’ve dwelt too long 
on the “average American.” 

A. N. CLIFTON 
Worthington Corporation, 


Springfield, Mass. 

Will you please supply us with 100 
reprints of “You Can Sharpen Your 
Thinking”? While we will use these 
reprints with our supervisors to em- 
phasize the points so aptly made, we 
also will use much of the subject 
matter in our safety programs. 

D. C. MILLER 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 


Company, Inc., 
Antioch, Calif. 


One man’s meat... 

Your November issue has proved 
of great interest to me and I am 
passing it through the channels of 
our organization. Keep up the good 
work and please keep in mind there 
are hundreds of thousands of small 
companies of less than 100 employes, 
and we need such help as you gave 
us in this issue. 

E. F. MCCLUNG 
Royal Rubber & Mfg. Co., 
South Gate, Calif. 

I am disappointed with your mag- 
azine. Your prime concern seems 
to be about the problems of large 
business enterprises. 

BRYAN W. GOSS 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Lesson in economics 

We are preparing a series of les- 
sons in economics for in-school TV 
viewing. 

Mr. Louis Vinson, TV teacher, 
would like to use material including 
the graph from the article, ‘“Infla- 
tion: How Great The Danger?” by 
Jules Backman, in the December 
issue of NATION’S BUSINESS ina 
television lesson. 

EDNA MAY STROBLE, 
Co-ordinator 


New Orleans Public Schools, 
New Orleans, La. 


Refresher course 
Let me compliment you on “‘Here’s 
Look at Tomorrow’s Consumer.” 
We are circulating it to our entire 
staff as a refresher course in the 
market we are trying to influence 
for our several clients. 
WILLIAMS T. ADAMS 
Vice President, 


Hixson & Jorgenson, Inc., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


The information in this article 
(“Here’s Look at Tomorrow’s Con- 
sumer”) is excellent and must be 
considered in developing a sales 
presentation for the changing con- 
sumer. 

I. D. VOLDNESS 
Assistant Sales Manager, 


The Easterling Company, 
Chicago, Ill. 
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D. W. SKINNER, Vice Pres., Polaroid Corp., also says. . . 


“Doctor sponsorship 


makes Blue Shield, valuable 


to employees!”’ 


‘“‘We wanted to be sure we had 
dependable help here at 
Polaroid with doctor bills. The 
local medical society endorses 
Blue Shield. Blue Shield is pro- 


viding really practical protec- 


poo 


tion—just what we need! 


Companies of every size find Blue 
Shield protection fits effectively into 
their employee benefit plans. Blue Shield 
provides employee surgical-medical- 
maternity protection on a realistic basis. 
Hundreds of operations and many 
non-surgical services are included in this 
realistic protection. Medical society 
sponsorship of each Blue Shield Plan 


assures benefits fitted to local needs. 
Costs are kept low. Every cent taken 
in by a Blue Shield Plan, except for ad- 
ministrative expenses and necessary re- 
serves, is used to help pay members’ 
doctor bills. 

For detailed data on Blue Shield con- 
tact your local Blue Shield Plan, or write 
Blue Shield Medical Care Plans, Dept. 
721, at 425 No. Michigan, Chicago 11, Ill. 


Blue 
Shield. 





®Service Marks reg. Blue Shield Medical Care Plans 
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SUSIE THE SECRETARY SAYS : 


“You can 
oS) cut coffee- 
<J/ break time 

in half, too” 


“Just look at these four big benefits from 

a Kelvinator Hot ’n Cold water cooler. 

1. Piping hot water for instant beverages 
and cold water, too. 

2.No more going out, sending out, or 
coffee-making mess. 

3. Coffee-break time cut 50% and more. 

4. Employees and customers are de- 
lighted with the service. 

Just listen to these folks!” 


“This Flour Mill Owner 
out in Arizona 
is REALLY HAPPY” 


“We cut the coffee-break time in half 
because we eliminated the percolator. We 
feel the Hot ’n Cold paid for itself the 
day we put it in. It has been a very excel- 
lent addition to our office equipment.” 


‘ pt “This Civil Engineer 
in California 


likes the VERSATILITY” 


“Our employees used to go out at coffee- 
break time. Now it only requires 4 of 
the time. And we like the versatility of 
our Kelvinator Hot ’n Cold, as we can 
have coffee, tea, hot chocolate, or instant 
cold drinks.” 


“Now, you just CS) 


tig 


send that coupon Je (@ 
RIGHT NOW.” “\~ 


It’s Easy to Cut Coffee- 
Break Time, Have 
>} Good Will Too. Get 
f the latest facts on coffee- 
break costs in Booklet, 
“How to cut coffee-break 
time in half.’ Send the 
coupon NOW for FREE Book- 
let and details of FREE Bev- 
erage Offer. 
Kelvinator bottle model 


Hot 'n Cold with 
refrigerated compartment 





Keluunator 


HOT ’N COLD 
and Standard Water Coolers 


Sold coast to coast—rented in many cities 
Distributed in Canada by Kelvinator of Canada, Ltd. 


KELVINATOR WATER COOLERS 
Dept. 58, Columbus 13, Ohio 


Rush my FREE Beverage Certificate and the FREE 
Book, ‘How to cut coffee-break time in half.” 
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Finances tangle 
highway future 


Higher taxes are possibility as 
Congress faces funding decision 


CoNGRESS this year will have to 
make a vital decision as to the fu- 
ture of the nation’s multibillion dol- 
lar highway construction program. 

In simplest terms, it must decide 
whether to keep the massive build- 
ing project on schedule or stretch it 
out into the 1970’s. It must also 
decide whether to alter the philoso- 
phy of paying for the program. 

The decisions, however they go, 
undoubtedly will affect your pocket- 
book. The Highway Trust Fund, it 
is estimated, will run out of money 
during the next fiscal year and Con- 
gress will have to get the money 
somewhere if it wants to continue 
building roads at the present pace. 

The biggest public works program 
in history was begun under the Fed- 
eral-aid Highway Act of 1956. A 
most important part of the act as- 
sured the accelerated construction 
of a 41,000-mile national system of 
interstate and defense highways. 

Now well under way, this future 
trunk line system of roads will carry 
the heavy streams of traffic among 
90 per cent of the U.S. cities with 
populations of 50,000 or more. It 
will serve about 20 per cent of all 
highway traffic. 

In 1956, Congress also enlarged 
the authorizations for the rest of the 
federal-aid highway program, total- 
ling about 730,000 miles. It includes 
primary, secondary and urban roads 
and is called the ABC system. 

Up to this time federal-aid funds 
had been paid out of any money 
available in the federal Treasury’s 
general fund—money from general 
tax collections. But with the huge 
program authorized by the 1956 
Highway Act, a special Highway 
Trust Fund was set up to foot the 
bill. The Highway Trust Fund gets 
money from increased taxes on gas- 
oline, tires, tubes, new trucks, buses 


and trailers and from a use tax on 
vehicles of more than 26,000 pounds. 
To the average auto owner the add- 
ed taxes cost less than $10 a year. 

As it was conceived, road construc- 
tion was authorized for 13 years, 
but the increased taxes were to be 
collected for 16 years. Expenditures 
would extend beyond the 13 years 
since states can spend the aid money 
in the year it is authorized and in 
the following two years. 

As for costs, Congress authorized 
$25 billion in federal funds for the 
interstate system. The states were 
to match this money on a 90 per 
cent federal, 10 per cent state, basis. 

This money was dealt out on a 
population, area, mileage formula 
for the first years of operation. Start- 
ing in fiscal 1960, which begins next 
July 1, the federal money will be 
apportioned to the states in the ratio 
that the estimated cost of finishing 
the interstate system in each state 
bears to the total estimated cost of 
completing the whole 41,000-mile 
interstate system. 

As to the rest of the 730,000-mile 
federal-aid highway program, bi- 
ennial authorizations of money are 
made by Congress on a 50-50 match- 
ing basis with the states. The annual 
amount of federal money was to be 
about $900 million. 

Traditionally, federal-aid high- 
way money authorizations are made 
well before the money is to be used 
so state legislatures, which usually 
meet every two years, can provide 
matching amounts. 

Federal funds are apportioned 
(that is, the states are officially told 
what dollar amounts they can count 
on getting) each year from six to 12 
months before the start of the next 
fiscal year. Within that particular 
fiscal year and the next two years, 
these funds must be committed to 
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Why an electric typewriter... 


eeee ere eee eeereeeereenee 


gested Tel. a4 
more typing —less effort 


EASE 
less tiring for secretaries 


Why the DOCUMENTOR‘.. | 


It gives most for your ELECTRIC typing dollar! 


Golden -Touch®— light, easy, super- 
responsive. Only Underwood has it! 


“Floating Keyboard"’*— eases the 


strain on arms, back and shoulders. 
Centers more control on the keyboard. 


Print-perfect impression control 
— insures crisp-looking carbons. 


DISTINCTION 
old F-J o Mem lolo) iiale motelga—t-jelolalel—-laler— 


CLARITY : 4 
Whathiol desiia-1-10)h¢-mmagelaam-tlin§4elt-1c— 





Simple reverse tab— speeds and 
simplifies typing in columns. 


88 Characters-— 44 Keys-— includes 
useful symbols such as + =! °. 


Snap-out panels in 8 colors. Electric 
margin & tab set.Two carriage-return 
bars. Instant shift for caps 


---and much more! 





There’s more control on 
this “Floating Keyboard” 
than on any other 
electric keyboard! 
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. 
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“THE DOCUMENTOR” 


Goldev=louck typing. ..clike wearing magic shoves!” 


*An Underwood Trademark 


For details, fill in and return to: 
Underwood Corporation 
One Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


MASTERS YOUR PAPERWORK 


ADDRESS 
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You insure it when you own it 


...why not when you don't? 


When shipment is made—title passes to the purchaser. In 
place of your product there is now an account receivable. 
It is sound to insure while you own the product... 
equally sound to insure when your customer owns the 
product, and owes you for it. American Credit Insurance, 
by protecting accounts receivable, plays a major role in good 
management . . . makes a basic contribution to financial 
security and sales progress. 


SEND FOR BOOKLET on the many 
advantages of modern credit insurance. 
Write AMERICAN CREDIT INDEMNITY 
Company of New York... Dept. 41. 
300 St. Paul Place, Baltimore 2, Md. 





Protect your investment in accounts receivable 


v“™ American 
Credit Insurance 


ANY ACCOUNT...NO MATTER HOW GOOD.../S BETTER WITH ACI 
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HIGHWAY FUTURE 


continued 






specific construction projects or a 
state loses the federal share. 

When a state knows what amount 
of federal aid is available to it for 
each fiscal year, the state plans its 
work projects based on preliminary 
surveys and cost estimates. As high- 
ways are built, a state pays the con- 
tractors’ bills and then claims reim- 
bursement for the federal share of 
the cost. When a project is finished, 
a final accounting is made, followed 
by review by the U.S. Bureau of 
Public Roads and final payments. 

An important provision of the 
1956 Highway Act put the program 
on a pay-as-you-go basis. It said 
that before the Secretary of Com- 
merce makes the annual apportion- 
ments each summer or fall for the 
next fiscal year, he has to check with 
the Secretary of Treasury to make 
sure there will be enough money in 
the Highway Trust Fund to pay the 
federal share of both the key 41,000 
mile interstate system and the 730,- 
000 mile ABC system. The ABC 
system gets first crack at Trust Fund 
money. 

Under the initial authorization of 
about $25 billion for the interstate 
system, spending was to increase 
each year from a few hundred mil- 
lion dollars to more than $2.5 bil- 
lion. The ABC authorizations were 
to build up quickly to a level of 
$900 million a year. Revenues, it 
was estimated, also would rise with 
increased travel and gas use. 

But several factors have changed 
the outlook and will affect the fu- 
ture of the program. Recession and 
inflation are mainly to blame. The 
latest cost estimates for the inter- 
state system alone show that, in- 
stead of $25 billion in federal funds, 
about $34 billion will be needed. 

The reasons for mounting costs: 
higher traffic forecasts and thus the 
need for more traffic lanes and other 
facilities; more growth of cities and 
therefore more need for _ inter- 
changes and other structures; a 12 
per cent rise in construction costs 
between mid-1954 and late-1956. 

In 1958, the Federal-aid Highway 
Act not only provided regular bi- 
ennial authorizations for the ABC 
system and assured the continuation 
of the interstate system at full speed, 
it also was turned into an anti-re- 
cession tool for the immediate fu- 
ture. Congress authorized $400 mil- 
lion for immediate allocation to the 
states on a two-thirds federal, one- 
third state matching basis and in- 

(continued on page 21) 
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The boardroom of the P! 
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This boardroom, paneled in Weldwood teak 
provides a dignified setting for business 


Magnificently figured as only real wood can be, this flitch matched teak is but one of 


more than 70 types of Weldwood paneling you can select to add distinctive warmth and 


prestige to your office, large or small. Actually an economy, Weldwood paneling requires 


little maintenance and it eliminates the need for periodic redecorating. 

Weldwood’s rich and distinctive woods are procured from all parts of the world. They 
come to you in superbly cut and matched panels, each guaranteed for the life of the 
building in which it is installed. Many are available with Weldwood’s exclusive lactory- 
applied fine furniture finish. 

You, your architect, or designer can see Weldwood paneling at any of 115 Weldwood 
branch showrooms in the United States and Canada. There is one near you. 


-=WELDWOOD’ WOOD PANELING. 
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[ —~ FREE—NEW IDEA BOOKLET FOR BUSINESS INTERIORS ~~~ 


United States Plywood Corporation 
Dept. NB1-59, 55 West 44th Street 
New York 36, N. Y. 
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Sorting and classifying 
business data... key 
to successful business 
decision-making ...is a 
standard feature of the 
IBM Series 50. 


y 
A 





IBM. /50 


MAKING BIG NEWS TODAY...DATA PROCESSING 
DESIGNED FOR SMALL, GROWING BUSINESSES 


Small businesses of every type responded enthusiastically to 
the recent introduction of IBM Series 50. The reason... here, 
at last, a system that brings all of the operating benefits of IBM 
punched card methods to smaller companies, at a price they 
can afford. 


The Series 50 handles your costly paperwork procedures 
swiftly, accurately, automatically. As a by-product of regular 
accounting, you get vital operating reports that help you plan 
for more profit. | mproved control leads to informed decisions 
faster, at less cost. 


A complete punched card system, Series 50 is the same in 
design and basic operation as thousands of IBM systems now 
at work in industry. Its applications and procedures are com- 
patible with any size IBM system. So, the Series 50 not only 
helps you grow. . . it grows with you. 


See the new IBM Series 50 in action, and get the facts on how 
you can benefit by IBM’s more than 44 years of experience 
in business methods. Call your local IBM representative today. 


LEADERSHIP IN DATA PROCESSING 
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A strain gage transducer nears completion. It is made by Statham Instruments, Inc., Hato Rey, Puerto Rico. 


Made in Puerto Rico—an instrument to measure pressure in your heart 


This Puerto Rican girl is assembling 
a most delicate instrument. It meas- 
ures blood pressure imside the heart. 

There couldn’t be a better instance 
of the exacting work that Puerto 
Ricans are now performing for U.S. 
industry. Their dexterity 1s astonish- 
ing. So is their speed in mastering 
intricate jobs. One precision manu- 
facturer’s Puerto Rican plant went 


ahead of his operation on the main- 
land, in production per man hour, 
onl) thirty day s after work started. 

\ltogether, sixty U.S.-owned fac- 
tories are now in Puerto Rico making 
complex electrical and electronic 
equipment. Their average profits are 
actually more than four times greater 
than those of equivalent operations 
on the mainland. 


Looking for a plant site? 
our product 1s. \We can 
then explain how Puerto Rico's re- 


Tell us what 4 


markable ten-vear tax holiday, and 
many other advantages, can increase 
your profits. Write Commonwealth 
of Puerto Rico, Economic Develop- 
ment Administration, Dept. NB-91, 
666 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N.Y. 
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HIGHWAY FUTURE 


continued 


creased the authorizations for the 
interstate system by $200 million in 
fiscal 1959 and by $300 million in 
fiscal 1960 and ’61. It raised the 
ABC authorization by $25 million 
for fiscal 61. 

Besides boosting the money that 
could be spent, Congress suspended 
the pay-as-you-go provision for fiscal 
1959 and 1960. This means that 
more can be spent than is scheduled 
to come into the Trust Fund from 
taxes. The latest estimate of revenues 
is for about $2.3 billion for fiscal 
1960 (Treasury will make a new 
estimate in March), and slightly 
more than that for fiscal 1961. Sev- 
eral hundred million dollars are 
still in the Fund. But authorizations 
made by Congress total roughly 
$3.4 billion for fiscal ’60 and ’61. 

Since Congress suspended the 
pay-as-you-go requirement for this 
year and fiscal 1960, Congress will 
have to appropriate money from the 
general fund to the Trust Fund to 
pay authorizations already made 
for that year if there is not enough 
in the Fund. Now the big riddle is 
what Congress will do in 1959 to 
provide for the future. Apportion- 
ment of the 1961 authorization must 
be made this year. Congress already 
has approved apportionment in line 
with cost estimates sent to Con- 
gress by the Commerce Department. 

Congress can suspend the pay-as- 
you-go requirement again—this time 
it won’t have the recession as an ex- 
cuse—and appropriate money rath- 
er than follow the user tax principle 
under which the Trust Fund was 
set up. Under existing law, Congress 
can also appropriate “repayable ad- 
vances” to the Trust Fund. 

Or Congress could let the pay-as- 
you-go provision take effect again. 


This would restrict the amount that. 


could be apportioned and cut the 
pace of the road program. 

Or Congress could raise the taxes, 
bringing more revenue to the Trust 
Fund to pay for the growing pro- 
gram. There is support in the Eisen- 
hower Administration for raising the 
tax on gasoline to make up the Trust 
Fund deficit. Congress might also 
take some other action, such as: 

Applying other excise taxes to the 
highway building program, raising 
the defense budget by the needed 
amount (since highways serve the 
military in wartime) or selling bonds 
to help pay the extra costs. Whatever 
is done will likely affect the current 
huge federal budget deficit and ulti- 
mately your pocketbook. END 










Onan 
Electric 
Plants 


New Magneciter* Generator gives 
important performance advantages 


Now you can have Onan engineering and Onan dependability 
in high-capacity plants, too! In gasoline-powered models, 100, 
125, and 150K W sizes have been added to the line. New diesel 
models include 10, 15, 25, 35, 50, 60, 75, 100, 125, 150, 175, 
and 200KW capacities. All standard voltages are available. 

All models are powered by heavy-duty industrial engines 
matched to the power requirements of the generator. Custom 
modifications to meet the needs of particular applications 
add to the versatility of the new Onan line. Automatic con- 
trols for standby installations are available for each model. 


All plants 100K W and larger are Magneciter-equipped 


Now... 


to 
200KW! 





GASOLINE: to 15OKW 
DIESEL: to 200KW 


This new Onan generator with static exciter and voltage regulator has 
these advantages for both standby and primary power installations: 
© Simplicity — Eliminates hundreds of electrical connections, the 
commutator and its brush rig. 

@ Constant voltage — Voltage dip is less than 20% with motor 
starting load. Stable generator operating conditions re-establish 
within two seconds after load is applied. 

@ Lighter weight, more compact — Plants are shorter by a foot 
or more, lighter in weight. 

@Less maintenance, easier servicing — The static exciter and 
regulator are externally mounted and easily accessible. 

*Onan alternator with static excitation and static voltage regulation. 


Specification kit available now! Write for it! 


Onan builds electric plants from 500 watts to 150KW, gasoline- 
powered; 3,000 watts to 200KW, Diesel-powered. 


D.W.ONAN & SONS INC. 





3151 University Ave. S.E, Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 
ELECTRIC PLANTS + AIR-COOLED ENGINES +» KAB KOOLER - GENERATORS 
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The day Tarzan’s home burned ices, ... roinmuns 


Mr. C. R. Rothmund 
General Manager 


Edgar Rice Burroughs, Inc. 


Tarzana, California 


“All of us who work at Edgar Rice Bur- 
roughs, Inc. think of Mr. Burroughs’ fa- 
mous brain-child as almost real. So when fire 
broke out in the section of our building 
where we file prints of Tarzan’s movies, 
illustrations for book covers, and so forth, 
we were extremely concerned. 

“But even Jane couldn’t have stood by 
Tarzan more staunchly than our insurance 
company, Hardware Mutuals. Their repre- 
sentatives arrived promptly after the fire, 


helped us in every possible way, and saw to 
it our claims settlement check came fast. 
‘*“We’ve carried Hardware Mutuals in- 
surance over 20 years. We’re certainly glad 
we chose such a fine, helpful company.” 


Full-time insurance specialists 


Today, more than ever, insurance is too complex, 
too important to be handled as a side line. Your 
Hardware Mutuals representative is a carefully 
trained, full-time insurance specialist. You can 
count on him to provide you with a sound, intelli- 
gent, low-cost program of protection. 


- Home... Business 


H rd \ / t l Insurance for your Auto.. ° 
a W are u ua S. Stevens Point, Wisconsin « Offices Coast to Coast 


HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY * HARDWARE DEALERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 








































Nation’s Business 


The state of the nation 


Ideas, like buildings, need restoration 


THE GAZETTEER LISTS six Williamsburgs in as 
many American states. The one in Virginia has a 
resident population of less than 10,000. Yet it can 
claim that every inhabitant, during the year just 
closed, played host to about 100 out-of-town 
guests. 

Altogether, in the 32 years since the revival of 
the colonial capital of Virginia got under way, some 
10 million Americans, plus many foreigners, have 
made the pilgrimage. Even allowing for revisita- 
tions it is estimated that at least one American 
out of every 20 able to walk has now seen at first- 
hand the restoration of the historic little town. 


e ee € 


Some politicians even surmise that the new gov- 
ernor of New York owes a good deal to the asso- 
ciation of the Rockefeller name with Colonial 
Williamsburg, and that the popularity of the resto- 
ration may play a large though unintended role in 
the selection of presidential nominees for 1960. 

Nevertheless, in spite of its widespread and 
steadily growing fame, Colonial Williamsburg, as 
the well endowed sponsoring corporation is called, 
is only beginning to confront the more difficult 
part of its stated purpose. In the words of the 
board of trustees this is: To re-create accurately 
the environment of the men and women of Eight- 
eenth Century Williamsburg and to bring about 
such an understanding of their lives and times that 
present and future generations may more vividly 
appreciate the contribution of these early Ameri- 
cans to the ideals and culture of our country. 

Physically, the restoration is now all but com- 
plete. Practically every home and shop and public 
building of Eighteenth Century Williamsburg has 
either been meticulously restored, or else rebuilt 
with infinite care and exactitude. The gardens are 
laid out and planted, so far as known, exactly as 
they were around two centuries ago. Where orig- 
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inals were unobtainable, the world has _ been 
combed to discover replicas. In the rebuilding of 
the Governor’s Palace a big glass chandelier was 
brought from Canton, China, on evidence that it 
was similar to one which originally graced this seat 
of British power in America. 

The gnarled old mulberry trees around the re- 
constructed Capitol are akin to those which grew 
there when Virginia’s Declaration of Rights was 
under debate. In the adjacent taverns food com- 
pounded from colonial recipes is served. In the 
library of one restored dwelling are the identical 
379 books which Thomas Jefferson, in 1771, rec- 
ommended for “‘a common reader who understands 
but little of the classicks and who has not leisure 
for any intricate or tedious study.” 

Approximately $62 million has been spent on 
this:meticulous reconstruction, and has produced 
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TRENDS continued 


perhaps the most remarkable museum to be found 
anywhere. Yet that is only a shell. Except for 
the ideas and ideals of those who dwelt in Colonial 
Williamsburg there would have been little point in 
the reproduction of the physical setting. And to 
reanimate these less measurable values, so that 
Williamsburg may serve in the solution of today’s 
problems has from the beginning been a major 
objective of the sponsors. As John D. Rockefeller, 
Jr., wrote, early in the restoration, this image of 
Eighteenth Century Virginia life is in itself worth 
while. But, he added: 

As the work has progressed, I have come to feel 
that perhaps an even greater value is the lesson 
that it teaches of the patriotism, high purpose, 
and unselfish devotion of our forefathers to the 
common good. If this proves to be true, any ex- 
penditure made there will be amply justified. 


Williamsburg can easily become physically tir- 
ing, simply because there is so much to see there. 
How to make it inspiring is therefore the more of 
a problem for the able administrative staff, espe- 
cially for Dr. Edward P. Alexander, the historian 
who serves as “Director of Interpretation.” 

His is a most difficult task because Eighteenth 
Century Virginia was essentially an aristocratic 
society, based on a slave economy, comparable 
with ancient Athens but a far cry from the Amer- 
ican ideal as generally voiced today. Indeed the 
reaction of many visitors to Williamsburg is not 
so much admiration for what was achieved there, 
but rather thankfulness that so many of its prac- 
tices are gone forever. There is, for instance, some 
doubt about the rather romantic portrayal of 
slavery, in the person of costumed Negro coach- 
men, doorkeepers and household underlings. 

Any such antipathy is far from the moral the 
interpreters seek to draw. So they tend to empha- 
size that sense of responsibility for community 
welfare which the old Virginians undoubtedly 
possessed in high degree. 

“A chief crop of Virginia plantations,” says Dr. 
Alexander, ‘was not only tobacco, but leaders.” 

For these aristocratic families affluence was not 
an end in itself. It was rather the means to the 
goal of unremitting public service, expressed of 
course in government but equally in the religious, 
educational, commercial, charitable and broadly 
social life of the times. 

This approach has the virtue of arousing the 
critical faculty in the minds of tourists who possess 
knowledge of the historical background in the com- 
munities from which they themselves come. To the 
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visitor from New England, the emphasis on Patrick 
Henry recalls the memory of Samuel Adams. His 
own town meeting springs to mind when he is 
told of self-government in the Virginia House of 
Burgesses. The elegance of the Apollo Room in the 
Raleigh Tavern, in front of which slaves were auc- 
tioned, brings up contrasting memories of the 
prim, austere democracy of northern villages. 

Similarly, the native Westerner, recalling the 
summary justice of the frontier, is likely to be 
more amused than impressed by Williamsburg’s 
“Public Gaol,” contemporaneously defined as a 
“strong sweet prison.” Many of its colonial inmates 
were merely debtors with overextended lines of 
credit and one is told that its most famous warden 
doubled as organist at Bruton Parish Church. 

An unanticipated result of the Williamsburg 
restoration has therefore been a revival of interest 
in local rather than in national history. And the 
rekindled sense of the depth of regional diversities 
is a constant and perhaps important stimulus to 
the doctrine of State’s Rights. For instance, no 
two of the great Virginians are more frequently 
mentioned by the Williamsburg guides than Pat- 
rick Henry and George Mason. If interest in them 
is aroused, it soon leads to realization that both 
strongly opposed Virginia’s ratification of the Con- 
stitution, maintaining with amazing foresight that 
the degree of centralization permitted would lead 
to that intervention in state affairs which makes 
the integration issue so injurious to our unity now. 
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Thus it would seem that, with increasing popu- 
larity, Colonial Williamsburg is developing a dy- 
namic of its own, producing something greater, 
and to some extent other, than its sponsors antici- 
pated. Its distinctively southern flavor emphasizes 
that in our federal republic real unity can be 
achieved only through respect for local diversities. 
An effort to picture Williamsburg as a “cradle of 
democracy” falls flat because even the most casual 
tourist sees at a glance that the whole theory of 
majority rule was completely alien to this essen- 
tially aristocratic, slave-owning, civilization. 

Indeed, the whole story of the restoration em- 
phasizes what can be done without a trace of cen- 
tralized regimentation. It was the idea, originally, 
of the local rector, the late Dr. W. A. R. Goodwin. 
It has been carried out through the munificent 
help of a single wealthy family. It has been de- 
veloped at no cost to the taxpayers, and without 
the intervention, assistance or guidance of any 
governmental planner. In no other country, one 
realizes, is there a more deeply impressive example 
of the idealistic potential in free enterprise. And 
the ever growing numbers that flock to Williams- 
burg in every season suggest that more than the 
town itself is being there restored. 
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December 22, 1958 


Mr. Q. D, Dobras 
Application En 
Genera] Elec 
Nela Park, 


Gineering 
tric Lamp Division 
Cleveland 12, Ohio 


Dear mr, Dobras; 


You told us these lamps had a 


useful life expectancy 
of 5,000 hours, 


» Or a ful] £4500 hours of 


In my opinion this is an excellent 


Now, after 15 months 


USC, ONly 3% have burned out! 


record of Performance, 


AS you can tell, we're still mighty Pleased we selected 
Power Grooves for our lighting, They've helped us maintain our 
high-quality Production Standards (the men think th 


ey're great), 
and they're Practically maintenance-free, 
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bakers, dairies, laundries—in short every 
local business—all the advantages of fleet 
leasing that large national companies have 


enjoyed for years. 
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ANOTHER SERVICE OFFERED BY AFFILIATES OF COMMERCIAL CREDIT CORP. 





LEASING PLAN 


operate only late model vehicles. One check 
a month covers your cars or trucks—including 
repairs, maintenance and insurance. 


On top of this, you’ll find plus benefits in 
this advanced new local leasing plan offered 
by an affiliate of Commercial Credit. Call 


your car dealer today for the full story. 
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TRENDS of Nation’s Business 





Washington mood 


Label for new Congress baffles Washington 


THE CONVENING of the Eighty-sixth Congress, 
with its new landslide Democrats, points up a 
strange deficiency in America’s political vocabu- 
lary. We just don’t seem to have the words now 
to explain the orientation of our lawmakers. 

The deficiency is strange because no country 
has done so much as ours to enrich the language 
of politics. It would take a book to hold the words 
that American politicians and political writers 
have coined and the phrases they have invented, 
and which have given such vivacity to our cam- 
paigns over the years. The list is nearly endless 
—Carpetbagger, Mossback, hat in the ring, Bull 
Moose, Standpatter, Mugwump, Gerrymander, 
Copperhead, Sons of the Wild Jackass, New Deal- 
er, Fair Dealer, and so on and on. 

Yet today we seem to have no words—none that 
might be called native, anyway—to describe the 
ideological make-up of the new Congress. 

The best that our political writers have been 
able to do in the aftermath of the 1958 election is 
to borrow from Europe and say that the Eighty- 
sixth Congress will be “to the left” of the Eighty- 
fifth. They acknowledge that this use of the word 
“left” may be unfortunate, even misleading, but 
they say that they just can’t think of any other. 
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It may be that we will have to settle for “left” 
and “right” to describe American political group- 
ings. But the words really are not ours, and any- 
one who has looked down from the gallery into a 
European legislative hall realizes how alien they 
are in this country. 

Take the Italian Chamber of Deputies, for ex- 
ample. Over on the extreme left, you see the com- 
munists, and on the far right the monarchists. The 
one would make of Italy a satellite of the Soviet 
Union; the other would restore the throne and 
call back the House of Savoy. 
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GEORGE TAMES 





By Edward T. Folliard 


Since there are neither communists nor royal- 
ists in our own national legislature, it can be seen 
how inappropriate the use of “left” and “right”’ 
are in American politics. 

All right, then, how about the use of “political 
radical” in the warfare between our two parties? 
That is the tag that President Eisenhower, while 
campaigning in California, hung on candidates of 
the Northern wing of the Democratic Party. 

None of the Democratic freshmen elected Nov. 
4, would admit that he is a political radical. They 
probably are on firm ground in rejecting the label, 
too, bearing in mind Webster’s definition of a po- 
litical radical: “One who advocates sweeping 
changes in laws and methods of government with 
the least delay.” None of the new Democrats 
seems that wild-eyed. Government people in charge 
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of the Voice of America, which broadcasts to for- 
eign countries, thought it necessary in the last cam- 
paign to explain that the feuding Republicans and 
Democrats weren’t really as mad at each other as 
their oratory would indicate. 

A broadcast on the Voice to our friends over- 
seas explained that the United States has a “tra- 
dition of exaggerated political rhetoric” that goes 
back to the rough-and-ready campaigns of the 
1880's. 

“This does not mean,” the broadcast continued, 
“that accusations and counteraccusations are taken 
literally. After this election is over, some of the 
rhetoric—if it is remembered at all—will seem 
neither acrimonious nor exaggerated but perhaps 
just a little quaint.” 

It might also be said that our party labels are 
quaint; certainly the labels don’t help much in 
trying to determine the tone, the dominant think- 
ing of a Congress. It cannot be determined simply 
by saying that there will be 64 Democrats and 34 
Republicans in the Senate, and 283 Democrats 
and 153 Republicans in the House. Why? The 
answer is: The lawmakers don’t vote the party 
line in Congress, and neither party can be de- 
scribed strictly as conservative or liberal. 

Looking over the roster of the Senate, one finds 
more conservatives among the Southern Demo- 
crats than among the Northern Republicans. 


Indeed, when it comes to conservatism, the Re- 
publicans have nobody to match Virginia’s Harry 
F. Byrd, a Democrat. In the New Deal years, 
Senator Byrd was almost alone in opposing the 
Social Security Act of 1935. He was against rais- 
ing the minimum wage, and he voted consistently 
against reforms desired by organized labor, in- 
cluding the Wagner Labor Relations Act and the 
Wage and Hours Act. 

Not only is there no Republican Senator who 
could match Senator Byrd’s record; it probably 
would be hard to find one who would want to 
match it. For it must be remembered that there 
are a good many Republicans in Congress who 
recoil from the conservative tag. 

Until the recent election, some of these called 
themselves “modern Republicans” or ‘‘Eisenhower 
Republicans.” Several in the Senate who were 
calling themselves “Eisenhower Republicans” have 
now decided that the President’s name is no longer 
a political asset, and they are describing them- 
selves as “progressive Republicans.”’ 

Still, there are many Republicans in Congress 
who are proud to call themselves “Taft Republi- 
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cans,” after the late Ohio Senator. Their gripes 
at the moment are aimed at Nelson A. Rockefeller, 
governor-elect of New York. They accuse him of 
trying to hide his Republican banner in the recent 
campaign, and their favorite epithet for him is 
‘““‘New Dealer.” 

Getting back to the effect of the November 
landslide on the direction of Congress, it would be 
absurd to say that the election of 15 additional 
Democratic Senators and of 48 new Democratic 
Representatives won’t make a difference. 

But if the Democratic newcomers are not polit- 
ical radicals, as President Eisenhower alleged, what 
are they? How do they classify themselves? 

Once they might have described themselves as 
liberals. However, thanks to home-grown com- 
munists and fellow travelers, the word “‘liberal’ 
has been so badly abused and degraded that many 
of these Democratic freshmen shy away from it. 
They prefer to call themselves “moderates,” a 
label made popular by Adlai E. Stevenson. 


In the confusion over labels and blurred party 
lines, it is necessary to turn to those whose busi- 
ness it is here in Washington to report on Capitol 
Hill affairs—men like Jack Bell, veteran legislative 
correspondent of the Associated Press, and Robert 
C. Albright, legislative correspondent of The Wash- 
ington Post. 

They believe that, despite all the alarms of the 
1958 campaign, the new Congress will follow a 
course not too far from the middle of the road. 
They expect that the two Texas moderates who 
have so long dominated Congress—Sen. Lyndon 
B. Johnson and Speaker Sam Rayburn—will con- 
tinue to shape most of the legislation to be enacted. 

That the conservatives still have to be reckoned 
with was made emphatically clear last month by 
Sen. Paul Douglas, Illinois Democrat. 

Talking to representatives of organized labor, he 
told them to face the political facts of life, and 
urged them not to press for a new minimum wage 
of $1.25 an hour, but to try and have the present 
$1 minimum extended to millions who are not now 
covered. 

After the election, there were widespread pre- 
dictions that the country was about to see a mo- 
mentous battle beween the White House and Cap- 
itol Hill, with President Eisenhower firing one veto 
message after another at the lawmakers. It might 
turn out that way, but it is far from a certainty. 

At a news conference after the election, a re- 
porter asked the President if he expected any 
additional trouble from the Democrats in the new 
Congress. 

“Not at all,” he said. “I believe there are a lot 
of them [Democrats] who want to do what is good 
for the country.” 
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NEW SYSTEM PUTS COMPLETE 
ENGINEERING DRAWING FILES 
AT FINGERTIPS 

NEW YORK, N. Y. 

Much faster reference to engineer- 
ing drawings, lower blueprint costs, 
and greater security are assured by 
new Recordak system at Ford, Bacon 
& Davis, Inc. 

The firm simply sends out its bulky 
files of drawings—gets back trim 
decks of cards. Recordak, using new 
35mm microfilming techniques and 
quality controls, produces needle-sharp 
images on uniform backgrounds from 
drawings of all ages, sizes and colors. 
Then these frames of low-cost 35mm 
film are mounted in standard tab-size 
Filmsort aperture cards, which have 
been punched and verified to allow 
mechanized sorting and tabulating. 


Ford, Bacon & Davis, Inc., leading consulting engineers, are 
prominent users of Recordak Precision Engineering Drawing 


Short cuts with Recordak Microfilming 


Latest report on how this low-cost photographic process is simplifying routines 
for more than 100 different types of business . . . thousands of concerns 


ome 


Under the new system, the need for 
reference blueprints will be sharply 
reduced. Instead, Ford, Bacon & Davis 
engineers will be able to check any 
drawing immediately in film readers. 
Whenever needed, handy-sized work 
prints can be made directly from the 
aperture cards .. . as can duplicate 
film-cards for use in branches. (The 
high quality of these reproductions 
also traces back to Recordak’s unique 
microfilming methods and controls.) 
Meanwhile, the ‘“‘master’’ film copies 
can be stored off the premises for 
extra protection against loss. 


Mail Coupon Today! See how draft- 
ing rooms large and small save with 
new system available through nation- 
wide Recordak service organization. 





System. Shown comparing end result with original drawings 
are, l. to r.: Bill Poor, Russ Westerhoff, Charlie Schneider. 
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Now drawings of all sizes can be copied 
accurately on low-cost 35mm film 
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with Burroughs Accounting Machines, you know 


Are you plagued by accounting data that are often incomplete, 
inaccurate or in other ways inadequate? Then remember this: 


The facts of your business life come sharply, quickly and fully into 
focus when you have Burroughs Sensimatic Accounting Machines 
at work for you. 


Payroll accounting, receivables, payables, inventory—you name the 
application. Sensimatics can concentrate on one job or, at the flick of 
a knob, master many. They have the built-in extra speed, capacity 
and versatility to process your data automatically and produce on 
the double the figure-facts you need to understand, control and guide 
your business most effectively. 


See a demonstration at our nearby branch today. Or write to 
Burroughs Corporation, Burroughs Division, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


Burroughs and Sensimatic—TM’s 





Burroughs Corporation 


“NEW DIMENSIONS / in electronics and data processing systems” 
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RECESSION-PROOF 


YOUR COMPANY 


Future opportunities, situations and problems 


are clarified by analysis of recent downturn 


By PETER F. DRUCKER 


THE BUSINESSMAN can learn some clear and prac- 
tical lessons from the recession. It has revealed new 
problems, new situations and new opportunities within 
his business—problems, situations and opportunities 
on which he can take practical action. 
The recession has shown: 

> American business has undergone a considerable 
change in its economic structure and in the factors 
that determine its costs and profits. 


> Definite ways to make a business or an individual 
depression-proof or at least depression-resistant. 

> An important area of management in which Ameri- 
can business, by and large, does not yet do an ade- 
quate job, although the tools for doing it are available. 
> A major problem area in the economy, an area 
which only businessmen can tackle effectively. 

Economists will long debate the 1957-8 recession, 
its causes and its course. It was a baffling year. The 
psychological impact was tremendous, on business- 
men, on workingmen and on politicians; but it can 
even be questioned whether we really experienced a 
recession, that is, a disturbance of the national econ- 
omy. Which, for instance, should be considered more 
significant: 

That unemployment, between the fall of 1957 and 
the spring of 1958 rose rapidly and reached its highest 
point since the beginning of World War II, both in 
total numbers and as a proportion of the working 
force? 

Or that employment remained so high that, in the 
worst month, more people were employed—both 
measured in total numbers and as a proportion of 


the labor force—than had (except for 1956/7) ever 
before been employed even at the crest of a boom? 

Is it more meaningful, as a measurement of the 
economic climate, that production in three major in- 
dustries, automobiles, appliances and steel, showed 
the fastest drop ever experienced in this country in 
peacetime? 

Or that national consumer spending barely dipped 
at all and actually rose steadily if one takes out auto- 
mobile purchases? 

What, finally, are we to make of the contradictory 
behavior of the two indicators which, by common 
consent, are most sensitive to even minor changes in 
the economy: machine tool orders which collapsed, 
and farm income which rose steadily? 

The fact—unprecedented in history—that the econ- 
omists all agreed in their prediction regarding the 
duration and course of the recession, only adds to 
the bafflement because no two economists reached 
their conclusions for the same reason or interpreted 
the data the same way. Fortunately, the lessons to 
be learned are less baffling than the events that teach 
them. 


Business has changed 


The changes the depression showed in business 
were primarily three. 


Personnel costs have become fixed 


In the years immediately preceding the sharp slump 
that began in the late summer of 1957, businessmen 
and economists worried a good deal about the rigidity 
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of labor costs. They feared that, in a setback, it 
would not be possible to reduce the labor force and 
to provide cost control and the necessary corrective 
adjustment. These fears proved groundless in the 
form in which they had been expressed. In industry 
after industry the rank and file labor force was re- 
duced as fast as it had ever been—in some industries 
perhaps a bit faster. Wage costs per unit of produc- 
tion fell sharply as overtime disappeared—even though 
union wage rates still tended to creep up. 

Yet numbers of people and their cost did prove 
extremely rigid—but the rigidity was not where we 
had expected it. Wage bills dropped fast; but total 
personnel costs did not drop—or they dropped much 
more slowly than ever before. 

One major company reduced its manual labor force 
more sharply than it had ever done—about 60 per 
cent within six months. It actually reduced the labor 
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force a good deal faster and further than production 
fell. But its total personnel costs fell only some 20 
per cent. Asa result this company went from a record 
profit in 1956 into sizable losses for 1958. 

The explanation of this puzzling phenomenon was 
given, in the middle of the year, in a little-noticed re- 
lease of the government’s Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
This stated that in 1956, for the first time, the group 
which we call “managerial, professional and technical 
employes” had become the largest single group in the 
American working population, exceeding machine op- 
erators who, for 30 years, had been leading. There is 
now, in other words, one salaried employe doing man- 
agerial, professional and technical work for every 
man at the machine. 

These people who work with their minds rather 
than with their hands are not normally laid off in 
short-term economic fluctuations. Their employment 
is dictated primarily by what the company hopes to 
produce and sell in the future rather than by the 
current order level. In most cases, these people also 
represent too much of an investment for the company 
to disperse them lightly. To bring them back, once 
they have been let go, is often not possible at all. 

This is a fundamental change not only in American 
economy and society but, above all, in the economic 
structure of most American businesses. 

Most businessmen still think of labor costs as 
variable costs, that is, of costs that go up and down 
with the number of units currently produced. This 
is still true of manual labor at the machine. But it 
is obviously not true for the new kind of labor, the 
“managerial, professional and technical employe.” 
These people not only equal in numbers the machine 
operators; they obviously are much better paid, too, 
so that they cost a great deal more to the business. 

The situation is not the same in all industries. The 
automobile, appliance and steel industries, for in- 
stance, are still largely manual rather than mind in- 
dustries in their employment structure. In such indus- 
tries as petroleum, chemicals or pharmaceuticals, on 
the other hand, the mind workers already outweigh 
the manual workers. In their costs, however, the mind 
workers are more important even in most of the indus- 
tries that are still manual—simply because their an- 
nual salary is so much higher (as it should be). 

This means first that the businessman must get 
used to the idea that it is not enough to know direct- 





On a consulting and lecturing trip in Europe, Peter F. 
Drucker, management consultant, found businessmen 
constantly asking: “What did America learn in the 
depression that I can use?” In this article he gives his 
answers. Mr. Drucker offers a more detailed look at 
the future in his new book “Landmarks of Tomorrow” 
(Harpers) which appears this month. 
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labor costs. He has to know his total personnel cost— 
the total cost for all the people employed in the pro- 
duction and distribution of his goods and services. He 
has to assume that, by and large, these total personnel 
costs are more likely to be fixed costs than variable 
costs. He will not be capable of adjusting them down- 
ward if there is a short-term drop on business and 
order volume. 

But this also means that the management of these 
managerial, professional and technical people becomes 
crucial. One lesson I learned from the recession is that 
personnel management must focus on these groups 
rather than, primarily, on rank and file machine opera- 
tors as it has been doing in the past and is still doing 
in most companies. These mind workers not only 
represent the major personnel costs; they also must 
represent the major productive capacity and resource 
of the company if they are to justify their economic 
costs and risks. 


Financial management 


There is also need for a new look at financial man- 
agement. If personnel costs are becoming fixed, profits 
inevitably will tend to fluctuate more widely through- 
out the business cycle. 

First, this requires greater ability on the part of the 
businessman to resist the temptation of building staff 
empires during good years—he has to realize that 
they will be with him during bad years as well. 

Second, it means greater attention to capital struc- 
ture and to the company’s financial liquidity so as 
to enable it to survive sharp profit fluctuations with- 
out suffering financial damage. Business activity and 
employment this past year turned out to be a good 
deal less speculative than most of us had expected. 
But financial returns, even in industries that are 
commonly considered highly depression-resistant, 
turned out to be a great deal more volatile. This poses 
new problems for financial management, of the large 
as well as of the small business. 


Capital investment 


We can expect this to become even more pro- 
nounced, because another lesson of the recession will 
force us into even greater substitution of mind work- 
ers for manual workers. 

Before the recession there was a great deal of talk 
that we were spending too much on modern equip- 
ment. A good deal of the new equipment, it was 
thought, while undoubtedly faster and more produc- 
tive, would also be riskier economically—have a 
higher break-even point, high fixed capital costs and 
so on. But the recession proved that the new equip- 
ment, in most cases, is more economical than even 
equipment put in as late as 1949. 

One example that brought this home to me was a 
paper company. This company had installed a big 
paper machine in the late 1930’s, installed another 
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one around 1948. Finally it had put in a third paper 
machine ($20 million investment) just before the 
recession. At that time the directors were worried 
because the new machine cost almost two and a half 
times as much as a machine of similar capacity would 
have cost in the late 1930’s. They were also worried 
about its inflexibility, the high volume of production 
it seemed to require, and so on. 

In actual experience during the recession the new 
machine beat the costs of the two older machines by 
some 14 or 16 per cent. One reason for this was lower 
maintenance and longer periods of trouble-free opera- 
tions. But quality control was also better and easier. 
Contrary to all expectations, the machine even proved 
itself more flexible in its product mix. 

This has been a common experience. It is, there- 
fore, significant that we are now beginning to realize 
how much old machinery (continued on page 86) 
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ONE OF THE most delicate and potentially damaging 
problems facing modern business management is that 
of fraternization among executives. 

If carried through with a sense of personal integrity, 
fraternization can be a valuable asset to the individual 
executive and his organization. 

If allowed to drift without caution, it can force a 
manager to walk a tightrope between the zones of 
professional ethics and management by crony, and 
can warrant a company setting up protective safe- 
guards for the good of the organization. 

Businessmen who have considered the problem find 
themselves frequently in sharp and seemingly irrecon- 
cilable disagreement. Executives attending a recent 
meeting erupted into heated argument that ended in 
a dramatic cleavage of the group as a result of an 
impromptu discussion: “Is it all right for a superior 
to fraternize with his subordinates if he does so only 
with those whom he personally likes?” 

This question—like so many involving fraterniza- 
tion—opens up a sensitive shadow zone of manage- 
ment. 

But, with the growing recognition that the informal 
organization in management must be better under- 
stood and reckoned with as organizations grow, com- 
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panies need to do some soul-searching on this matter. 
For better preventative management, we must have 
a better understanding of: 

> Why fraternization exists. 

> Its possible risks and abuses. 

> What management can do about it. 

First is the way in which you must look at the 
problem. 

This matter of fraternizing by individuals who are 
attracted to each other is beyond the boundaries of a 
company’s prerogatives, policies, or control. This is 
basic. It comes within the arena of personalities, likes 
and dislikes, personal selection, affinity among individ- 
uals, and the pursuit of social satisfactions on and off 
the job. 

Management did not create it and so management 
cannot liquidate it. For the most part companies can- 
not legislate or control personal fraternization. There 
is no place for promoting Big Brotherism under the 
enthusiastic notion that this will broaden managers’ 
outlook and achieve better interpersonal relations. 
This kind of effort can backfire. Nor is there a place 
for company meddling in the personal affairs of its 
employes. This, too, is inviting trouble. 

Second, wé must recognize that fraternization takes 
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shape in various ways. There is the association of a 
supervisor and several selected subordinates. This 
practice offers a high vulnerability to possible favor- 
itism. Then, there is fraternization among managers 
on the same management level. 

However, the fraternization pattern of greatest con- 
cern is that which mainly involves managers more or 
less on the same level but includes a member or two 
from an echelon immediately above or below. 

This type is more significant for various reasons: 
it offers the larger number of satisfactions in status, 
personal pleasure, wider range of selectivity, access 
to company intelligence through informal organiza- 
tion, and other assets. 

This kind of fraternization can cut across func- 
tional lines, spill over into several vertical echelons, 
and carry potentially greater cohesion of an “in” 
group which could influence company matters well 
beyond sociability. It is in action during the regular 
work day and carries over to relationships after hours. 


Why fraternization exists 


Fraternization among managers springs from sev- 
eral basic sources: It is a means of fulfilling one of 
the fundamental psychological drives—man’s gregari- 
ous instinct, the need to belong. It is a way of living 
with the facts of organizational life—the realization 
that knowing and working harmoniously with the 
right people, being accepted in their circle of rela- 
tionships, and getting to know what makes them tick, 
is an asset to the manager with ambition. 

It is an extension of the communication system 
within management—a way of doing business through 
the informal organization. It offers a release from the 
stress, tension, and pressure of the manager’s job—an 
escape from the burden of formal requirements which 
the manager encounters all day. 

This is not new. More than two decades ago Ches- 
ter I. Barnard, a pioneer in scientific management, 
highlighted fraternization among managers as “the 
most intangible and subtle of executive incentives.” 
In writing “The Functions of the Executive,” Mr. 
Barnard described this as a special kind of incentive 
and one which provides opportunity for comradeship, 
mutual understanding, and a possible base for co- 
hesiveness. 

What may be new is the changed setting. Fraterni- 
zation has gained in intensity in this generation of 
suburban living and commuting together each day, 
country club memberships, executive dining rooms, 
hotel suites for the company’s representatives on out- 
of-town business, the ambition of the management 
trainees, the growing army of staff men in companies, 
and the complexity of organizations which makes it 
easier, perhaps, to conceal the influence of cliques, 
office politics, or the old guard. 

Men are drawn to fraternization for several rea- 
sons: to attain personal pleasure in friendships; to do 
business in a more congenial atmosphere. Fraterniza- 
tion enables the manager to find out and discuss, for 
example, what’s behind the recent policy for consoli- 
dating the several plants in the Southeast, the chances 
for getting a waiver on the pending grievance case, 
or what seems to be wrong with the sales force. 
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Doing business in this way provides a better sense 
of timing, makes it possible to keep people posted 
and enables a man to send up some trial balloons. 
Especially important, it enables him to be critical of 
things going on in the organization without causing 
loose talk among his subordinates or having the boss 
blow his top. Through this face-to-face communica- 
tion, he gains an understanding of the other man’s 
views, feelings, attitudes, outlook, and approach to the 
problem and its solution. 

The company which expects managers to back the 
company in its public relations in the life of the com- 
munity is encouraging fraternization outside as well 
as within the organization. Men work together in 
financial drives for the local hospital, rebuilding and 
expanding the public library, electing officers in the 
Parent-Teachers Association. 


Possible abuses—and risks 


When fraternization becomes excessive, goes beyond 
friendship and sociability, distorts the manager’s sense 
of conduct, it begins to make inroads upon the char- 
acter and the effectiveness of the organization. This is 
where management must be on the alert. 

Various companies have reported evidences of 
abuses such as these: 

Too much inbreeding, smugness and a false sense of 
self-sufficiency in certain management levels. 

Sacred cows which are not to be disturbed. 

Factions and factionalism rather than informal 
cliques and sociability. 

Favoritism in boss-subordinate relationships. 

Discrimination in delegating authority, in making 
appointments to key committees, selecting men for 
promotion. 

Stalling and resistance to innovation. 

Choking off the flow of ideas and proposals because 
they did not originate within the fraternization group. 

Mobilization at staff meetings, where group mem- 
bers support each other in slanting the problem under 
discussion. 

Perpetuating rivalries between line and staff. 

Lack of discipline in maintaining and enforcing 
company regulations. 

In addition to these obvious abuses, there are others, 
even more potent but less easily visible, such as col- 
lusion which impairs interdepartmental teamwork, re- 
stricting the recognition and potential advancement 
of men who are not acceptable to the “in” group, in- 
formal communication far more powerful than the 
official communication lines, and managers tempering 
their decisions in order to cover up for individuals 
because of personal relationships. 

Add to these such abuses as picking the same people 
to represent the company in professional meetings 
and trade conferences; throwing cold water on pro- 
posed training programs; divulging information con- 
cerning the private lives of individuals who are no 
longer within the group; tolerating horseplay, loafing, 
irregular attendance, and violation of rules; giving 
and receiving gifts which go beyond bounds of pro- 
priety; and, office politics and petty intrigue. 

There are reports, too, of managers outside the 
group being made (continued on page 64) 
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GOVERNMENT 


RESTRICTS 
HOUSING 
GROWTH 


America probably is 
300,000 units a year 


THE GOVERNMENT has deliberately restricted the 
number of new homes Americans can build. 

Through unpublicized manipulations of the vA and 
FHA housing loans and banking operations the federal 
government is able virtually to predetermine how 
many housing starts will be allowed. 

As one result, America may be seriously under- 
building. 

Available data now suggest that the 1955 rate of 
building new homes could have been maintained from 
1956 through 1958—providing another 200,000 or 
300,000 new homes each year. 

This manipulation is done in an effort to maintain 
economic stability—that is, new home building is 
held back when the rest of the economy is growing 
and it is let go when the total economy is lagging. 

Through this manipulation of the $17 billion hous- 
ing industry the government is able to influence the 
whole $50 billion new construction industry and the 
entire economy as well. 

A congressional investigation is already being 
planned. Laws involving FHA and vA home loans 
were passed by Congress to provide homes—not as a 
tool for economic control. 

Congress will want to know: 

1. To what extent the government is manipulating 
housing. 

2. What economic effect this has on housing and 
other business. 

3. Whether the practice is good or bad for the whole 
nation. 

4. Whether the actions are in accordance with or 
in violation of the laws. 
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underbuilding—by 200,000 to 


because of these federal actions 


This debate could become one of the big activities 
on Capitol Hill this year. 

Proposals for the direct control of credit, prices and 
wages as a means of stopping inflation are also cer- 
tain to come before the Eighty-sixth Congress. 

In view of these proposals it is worth while to ex- 
amine the arguments used to justify the manipulation 
of the home mortgage market and consider whether it 
has actually served its purpose and how it has affected 
home building and the rest of the economy as well. 

The arguments are five: 
> Without controls too many houses might be built. 
> Too many new houses in one year would steal mar- 
kets from the future. 
> Controlling the housing market reduces prices for 
materials. 
>» Because government helps housing, it has the right 
to decide what help to give and when to give it. 
> It works. 


Controls 


In April 1955 the Veterans Administration and the 
Federal Housing Administration raised the effective 
down payment requirements for housing built with 
aid of their mortgages. The average in down payment 
required was raised from $200 to $250 for houses in 
the moderate price ranges. 

At about the same time, the field offices, according 
to the 1956 Economic Report of the President, “were 
instructed to take coordinative steps to restrain fed- 
eral underwriting of mortgages” in areas in which 
this restraint could most easily be defended. 

To avoid difficulties that might result from pub- 
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licity, the areas in which this action was taken were downward shift of $1.1 billion. In 1957, advances went 
never reported. down about $500 million more. 
In July 1955 the FHA and the vA issued regulations The chairman of the Federal Home Loan Bank 
requiring an additional two per cent increase in mini- Board on July 18, 1955, suggested to the presidents of 
mum down payments and reducing the maximum ma- the various Home Loan Banks that it would be desir- 
turity by five years. One specialist, who believes that able “‘to curb their forward commitments.” In Septem- 
these curbs were necessary, calculated that the change ber, the Federal Home Loan Bank invoked formal 
in down-payment requirements of the vA operation restraints on borrowing which sharply curtailed the ca- 
cut off about one eighth of the potential va market. pacity of savings and loans to operate in many cities. ; 
The FHA changes meant that the required down The restraints were so rigid it was necessary to relax 
payment for all houses valued at more than $9,000 be- them somewhat within a month to enable associations 
came 27 per cent. The minimum down payment on a to honor commitments already undertaken. 
$15,000 house bought with an FHA loan became This control over borrowing proved effective in re- 
$2,250, plus closing costs of possibly $250, making a ducing mortgage-writing. Advances by the Federal 
total cash outlay officially required of about $2,500. ‘ Home Loan Bank Board rose $700 million in 1955. In 
This reduced the potential number of home buyers. 1956, they were curtailed by $200 million, making a 
The Federal Reserve Bank of New York, at about the downward shift of $900 million in the flow of funds. 
same time, cautioned commercial banks in its district The drop of $1.1 billion in warehousing, plus the drop 
about using bank credit for mortgage warehouse trans- of $900 million in HLB funds made available in 1956, 
actions. This was important. Warehouse transactions explains a good part of the decline in housing that year. 
are designed to carry loans between the time mort- Through similar methods in 1957 and 1958, the gov- 
gages are written and the time they are accepted by ernment continued its effective controls over home 
permanent investors. It is a form of interim financing, building. We can now explore the reasons for this pro- 
and sand in this cog slows down the whole mortgage- gram and its results. 
writing and building operation. 
; Mortgage warehousing credit extended by com- Too many houses 
mercial banks rose not far from $1 billion in 1955 but The first argument used to justify control of hous- 
4 went down about $100 million in 1956. This was a ing is that, if credit (continued on page 50) 
: 





As business expanded capacity and modernized plants, govern- 
ment action reduced housing volume in effort to take pressure 
off prices of materials and hold down cost-of-living increases 
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Marketing success can come from 


an awareness of developing trends 


Top EXECUTIVES in the sales field see these trends 
throughout the next 12 months and for some time to 
come: 

> Changing selling techniques. 

> Emphasis on market auditing. 

> Increased efforts to predict customer wants. 

> Interest in solving communications problems. 

> Better training. 

The executive who perceives these trends is in a 
hetter position to create a profit for his company. 

In an effort to bring into focus the underlying mar- 
keting directions of the new year, NATION’s BusI- 
NESS sounded out a number of leaders in the sales field. 

With the economy bouncing back from a recession 
and with changing marketing concepts and problems, 
sales executives need to step back and take a look at 
their whole operation, according to Coleman Lee 
Finkel, head of the American Management Associa- 
tion’s marketing division. The business decline last 
year pointed up more than ever the need for manage- 
ment to have efficient, smooth-working and productive 
sales teams. Companies with this type of sales force 
weathered the recession much better than others. 

As F. J. Borch, vice president, marketing services, 
General Electric Company, sees it, the successful sales 
division today and in the future must be in “constant 
search for methods of planning and control which can 
contend with marketing situations that are shifting 
with ever increasing rapidity.” 

Commenting to NATION’s BUSINESS on the im- 
portance of marketing in today’s business, Lee S. 
Bickmore, senior vice president of National Biscuit 
Company, said: 
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“Marketing problems, opportunities and responsi- 
bilities in 1959 will be a continuation of 1958, only 
more so. More so because every day business is getting 
more competitive. More so because the emphasis now 
and in the foreseeable future is on marketing. As a 
company’s marketing goes, so goes the company. The 
future of most companies will be directly related to 
the marketing strategy that will be employed in 1959. 

“The greatest possible area for improving marketing 
lies in the effective correlating and synchronizing of 
the various facets of marketing. When sales, mer- 
chandising, promotion, pricing, advertising and other 
elements of marketing are working together as a team, 
then—and only then—can the complete marketing 
concept become operative and get the desired results. 

“As marketing men we must be more astute and more 
scientific in 1959 if we are to have our companies main- 
tain or increase their market position.” 


Changing selling techniques—Among today’s most 
noticeable trends is the increase in mass or committee 
selling. Whereas a salesman used to call on an indi- 
vidual outlet and deal with the manager, he may now 
make his presentation before a purchasing committee 
that in turn supplies the individual outlet. 

This is especially true in the supermarket field. In- 
stead of dealing with the store manager, the field 
salesman often sells to the division supplier. 

Sales authorities say that more of this trend will be 
seen in the future. One regional sales manager in the 
book publishing industry told NATION’s BUSINESS 
that in the past many of his sales were to the individual 
school principals or librarians. Now more and more 
of them are to superintendents who control several 
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schools. A side effect of this mass selling trend is a 
reduction of the sales force. One national company 
recently reduced the number of its salesmen by 20 per 
cent. At the same time it increased the number of 
purely servicing personnel hired by the marketing de- 
partment to call on the individual outlets. 


Another technique getting increased attention is . 


the effort to sell large-ticket items by mail. 

Ford Motor Company’s effort to presell the cus- 
tomer by direct mail is an example of this technique. 
Ford advertises a “Buyer’s Digest” for 10 cents. The 
digest sandwiches articles on such subjects as used 
car appraisal between descriptions of all of its own 
car models and accessories, with prices listed. A check 
list in the back of the digest permits the prospective 
customer to describe the car of his choice, take the 
sheet to his dealer, get an appraisal of his present car 
and, it is hoped, order a new one. If the prospect buys, 
he is given a small merchandise prize—in one case, 
gold anodized initials for his new car. 

Harry R. White, executive secretary of the Sales 
Executives Club of New York, points to another tech- 
nique that is getting increased attention—selling by 
telephone. 

At one time, this technique was generally frowned 
upon. However, partly because of the rising costs of 
sales and diminishing profits, the practice has been 
given a second look. Mr. White says that a Sales Ex- 
ecutives Club study on the use of the telephone in 
selling generated such interest that they published a 
book on the subject. 


Market auditing will get increased attention this 
year and in the future. Market auditing is the effort 
of management to find out what it is getting for a re- 
turn on the money and time put into sales. Analyzing 
this has always been a tricky task. However, modern 
management techniques are beginning to make the 
frustrating job a little easier. 

Next month the American Management Association 
will hold a seminar on market auditing. In cne of the 
first conferences of this type, guidelines will be laid 
down to help management assess marketing effort. 

General cost consciousness is stimulating the in- 
terest in market auditing. Managers can tell to the 
penny the cost of turning out a certain item in pro- 
duction, Mr. Finkel says, but they are at a loss in 
determining what it takes to sell it. 

Mr. Finkel feels that in the future managers will 
be able to evaluate the marketing function objectively, 
systematically and exhaustively. It will be imperative 
to do so, he says, as the profit squeeze tightens and as 
competition stiffens. 

The necessity for market auditing, Mr. Finkel says, 
is that in the day to day operating of a company, 
management is too close to the actual mechanics of 
the situation to see the “slowly evolving trends that 
develop in every field.” It is necessary to step back 
and take a look at (continued on page 76) 
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BIGGER BATTLE 
COMING 


Issue of c 


Congress, 


THE RIGHT-TO-WORK fight is livelier than ever. 

In the year ahead the controversy over voluntary 
vs. compulsory unionism will be fought on an even 
wider front than last year, when almost 13 million 
persons voted on the issue in six states. 

The heat of the battle will shift from the ballot 
box to Congress and spread to the courts and many 
state legislatures convening next month. 

Questions to be decided include: 
> The right of states to enact laws—as 19 have done 
—which protect the right of employes to work with- 
out joining a union. 
> The enactment of right-to-work laws in additional 
states and their repeal in some of the states which 
have them. 
> The legality of right-to-work ordinances passed by 
local communities and counties. 
> Whether compulsory union dues may be used for 
political and other purposes not connected with col- 
lective bargaining. 
> Whether a worker may be forced to help finance a 
union even though he does not have to join one. 
> Whether a nonunion employe—where there is a 
union—may bargain individually with his employer in 
a state which protects his right not to join the union. 

What happened in the six states in November has 
sharpened, rather than blunted, the controversy. Both 
sides are analyzing and trying to benefit from the 
results in planning their future course and strategy. 

Despite the failure to put right-to-work across in 
five states, the victory in Kansas represented a gain 
of one state, making the total 19. Supporters of work- 
ers’ freedom of choice in joining or not joining a union 
view the Kansas win as proof that the public will ac- 
cept the right-to-work principle if properly educated 
on the issue over a sufficient period. Right-to-work 
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forces were active in Kansas long before the governor 
vetoed a bill abolishing compulsory unionism in 1955, 
and will keep on fighting to protect the law just en- 
acted by the people. 

Union officials and other opponents of right-to-work 
laws view the failure of referendums in California, 
Colorado, Idaho, Ohio and Washington as reflecting 
a shift in public sentiment against such laws, and an 
indication that the time is right to shift from defense 
against right-to-work legislation to an all-out attack 
on it. 

Here is how and where the opposing forces will 
come to grips: 


In Washington 


Section 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley labor law allows 
states to prohibit compulsory unionism, although the 
federal law does not do so. 

Labor unions and other forces opposing the prin- 
ciple of protecting the right of employes to work with- 
out joining a union feel they have a good chance of 
getting Congress to repeal this section as a result of 
labor’s many successes at the polls two months ago. 

Success in this would be a ten-strike for labor, for 
it would virtually nullify all 19 state right-to-work laws 
and preclude their enactment by other states. 

Those supporting the right-to-work principle have 
made defense of Section 14(b) their primary objec- 
tive. If this fight is lost in Congress it will be lost in 
the states, too. 

Despite a big increase in Democratic and labor 
strength in the new Congress, the right-to-work forces 
have two points in their favor: One is that most of 
the right-to-work laws are in southern states whose 
congressmen are not likely to vote to nullify a law of 
their state. A coalition of southern Democrats and 
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northern Republicans could block repeal. The other 
is the likelihood of a veto by President Eisenhower 
if repeal should get through—unless it is part of other 
important labor legislation the President may want 
to accept. 


Action in states 

State activity will be primarily in the legislatures. 

Strong attempts to pass right-to-work laws are ex- 
pected in eight of them: Delaware, Louisiana, Mary- 
land, Montana, New Mexico, Washington, Wisconsin 
and Wyoming. 

Delaware and Louisiana have had right-to-work 
provisions, which were repealed. Delaware’s was part 
of a general labor law passed in 1947 and repealed in 
1949. Louisiana’s right-to-work law was passed in 1954; 
two years later it was repealed in a deal with legis- 
lators from farm sections and made applicable only 
to farm workers. 

In Montana, a right-to-work referendum narrowly 
missed getting on the ballot last fall and was re- 
jected in a 1956 referendum. 

In Washington, referendums were defeated last year 
and in 1956, but by a smaller margin the second time. 
The Committee for Voluntary Unionism, Inc., has 
begun a “new campaign for freedom from the dictator- 
ship of corrupt labor bosses.” Its program calls for: 

1. An “Operation Watchdog” during the legislative 








session to guard against punitive action sponsored by 
unions. 

2. Sponsoring constructive legislation “with teeth” 
to curb labor abuses. 

3. Sponsoring candidates for the legislature and 
Congress who will support voluntary unionism. 

4. Arousing opposition to repeal of Section 14(b). 

High interest in right-to-work legislation continues 
in California, Colorado, Idaho and Ohio (where ref- 
erendums were defeated last fall) ; Connecticut, Illi- 
nois, Kentucky, Maine, Michigan, Oklahoma, Rhode 
Island and Vermont. 

In California, some of those who were behind the 
losing effort are planning another referendum in two 
or—to allow time for more educational work—in four 
years. 

In Colorado, decision on a possible second referen- 
dum in 1960 has been deferred. Meanwhile, the right- 
to-work group behind the last referendum is being 
kept together for future need, unless Congress re- 
peals Section 14(b). 

In Idaho, the executive committee of the right-to- 
work group will continue to plan future action. 

In Ohio, right-to-work supporters are not giving up, 
but feel that it will take time, education and more 
money to put the issue across. 

Analysis of last fall’s referendum results by both 
sides reveals a number of (continued on page 46) 


Right-to-work issue will be fought in 


CONGRESS 





Attempts will be made: 

To kill all 19 state right-to- 
work laws by repealing Sec- 
tion 14(b) of Taft-Hartley 
which sanctions them. 

To forbid unions to use for 


COURTS 


Courts will decide: 
Whether labor laws permit- 
ting use of compulsory union 
dues for political purposes 
are constitutional. 
Whether certain state right- 
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Attempts to pass 
right-to-work laws will 
be strongest in: 





political purposes dues paid 
under compulsory member- 
ships. 
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to-work laws allow employes 
to bypass union and bargain 
individually. 

Whether under certain state 
right-to-work laws nonunion 
employes may be forced to 
help finance union. 

Whether local right-to-work 
laws are legal. 





Delaware New Mexico 
Louisiana Washington 
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Montana Wyoming 
Right-to-work 

interest continues in: 
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Repeal efforts will 
be strongest in: 





Indiana 
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HOW'S 


BUSINESS? 


today’s outlook 


AGRICULTURE 


Realized net farm income in 1959 
is expected to drop below 1958 but 
remain somewhat higher than the 
1957 level. This is the consensus 
among economists at the recent 
U. S. Department of Agriculture’s 
Annual Agricultural Outlook Con- 
ference. 

The principal causes for reduced 
income prospects are mounting 
farm production costs, termination 
of the acreage reserve payments and 
lower hog prices from increased 
marketings in 1959. The release of 
some 17 million acres from the acre- 
age reserve, termination of the acre- 
age allotments for corn, and au- 
thority to increase cotton acreage 
means that crop production next 
season could approach the record 
output in 1958 with only average 
growing conditions. Accordingly, 
lower prices are also likely for most 
of the basic crops, feed grains, poul- 
try and eggs. 

On the plus side is the continued 
strong domestic demand for farm 
products and the upward trend in 
farm assets, land values and levels 
of farm living. The value of total 
farm assets is expected to reach 
about $200 billion by Jan. 1, 1959, 
up seven per cent over last year. 
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Look for almost immediate action 
by Sen. John Sparkman on housing 
legislation as the new Congress 
opens this month. 
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His proposal is likely to be a 
more costly version of the one which 
died in the House last year after 
passing the Senate. 

Housing proposals this session, 
which would include community 
facilities, may total as much as $5 
or $6 billion. 

Slated to get the most immediate 
attention, however, will be urban re- 
newal, college housing and the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration’s in- 
surance authorization. 

Many feel that an attempt will be 
made to ram the bill through on an 
emergency basis much the same as 
the so-called Emergency Housing 
Act of early 1958, which went 
through the Congress in less than a 
month from hearing to passage. 


CREDIT & FINANCE 


Consumer spending has shown a 
marked upward tendency, with out- 
lays expected to set new highs in the 
fourth quarter of 1958. 

Savings by consumers were large 
in the first three quarters of 1957, 
and held at firm levels throughout 
the 1958 recessionary period. 

It is anticipated that this trend 
will continue well into the first quar- 
ter of 1959. 

The rapid population growth, 
high and continued rising incomes, 
large-scale movement to the sub- 
urban areas, and the increasing im- 
portance of the younger age groups 
have maintained strong pressures on 
community services and facilities. 
Of special note have been the bond 
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(EXPECTED) $200 
$187 
217% 
$168 
$165 
$4131 
$53 Billion 


offerings for construction of new fa- 
cilities, such as schools and high- 
ways. 

Conventionally financed mort- 
gages will continue to compete with 
units financed under federally un- 
derwritten programs, as the strong 
general demand for mortgage credit 
continues. 


DISTRIBUTION 


Expectations of moderate gains in 
over-all business during 1959 evoke 
a bright outlook in the wholesale, 
retail and service trades. 

A sampling of retail merchant 
viewpoints reveals an expected av- 
erage volume increase of eight per 
cent in the early months of this 
year over the same period last year. 

The same survey also shows that 
retailers believe the spring upturn 
will be broad enough to affect nearly 
all merchandise lines. 

Department store sales, nation- 
ally, are expected to hold an edge 
over year-ago levels throughout the 
first half. 

Sales relief enlivens activity 
among auto dealers as new car de- 
liveries pick up. Moreover, dealers’ 
order books are bulkier than a year 
ago. 

Another bright note is that the 
late-1958 sales perk-up in appli- 
ances, hardware and house furnish- 
ings is not losing momentum. 

The nation’s food stores last year 
were the sales pacer in the retail 
field, outpointing year-before vol- 
ume by seven per cent. 
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FOREIGN TRADE 


American firms doing business 
abroad are being urged by business 
and government experts to look more 
carefully at each country as a sepa- 
rate market with individual needs 
and methods of doing business. 

Consumers all over the world are 
becoming more selective. The label 
“Made in the U. S. A.” cannot re- 
place active promotion, quality, 
service and attractive prices and 
credit terms. Aggressive marketing 
techniques and practices are re- 
quired to meet the rapidly growing 
competition which American goods 
are experiencing in Far Eastern 
markets, for example. Competition, 
especially from western European 
countries and Japan, is tempering 
the demand for U. S. goods, accord- 
ing to government sources, partic- 
ularly in lines such as textile ma- 
chinery. 

European cars also are gaining 
ground in some Far Eastern mar- 
kets where the United States was 
once the leader. Price, size, gasoline 
consumption, local assembly, dollar 
import restrictions enter into this 
trade shift. (See Taxation below. ) 


GOVERNMENT SPENDING 


Despite efforts by the President 
and the Director of the Budget, the 
fiscal 1960 budget will probably not 
stay balanced. The picture, however, 
is somewhat brighter than it was. 

The President’s estimated balance 
depends on hoped-for congressional 
action in adopting legislation which 
would reduce costs. 

Defense spending, the President 
says, will be higher, but even there 
the economy squeeze has been ap- 
plied more stringently than at any 
time in recent years. The progres- 
sive rise in nondefense spending will 
appear in the President’s budget to 
be stopped and some retrenchment 
realized. 

Current indications are that fiscal 
1959 will end closer to $10 billion 
than $12 billion in the red. The up- 
surge in the economy, with its yield 
of increased revenue, will be pri- 
marily responsible. 


States will be faced in the next 
Congress with the threat of federal 
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regimentation of their own unem- 
ployment compensation programs. 
This threat will arise early because 
the Temporary Unemployment 
Compensation Act of 1958 expires 
April 1. 

Organized labor will make a ma- 
jor effort to get minimum federal 
benefit standards established. This 
will inevitably lead to minimum 
standards for benefit duration, con- 
ditions of eligibility, disqualifica- 
tions and financing. 

These strait jacket standards 
would destroy individual employer 
experience-rating which has enabled 
many employers to reduce their state 
uc tax costs by regularizing employ- 
ment through careful production 
planning. The public has benefited 
through lower costs, and through 
improved job stability. 

States have adjusted uc benefits 
to fit changing conditions. Today’s 
benefit check will buy 40 per cent 
more goods than its 1939 counter- 
part. Many states have increased 
benefit duration by as much as 60 
per cent. 


NATURAL RESOURCES 


Another tug-of-war may develop 
in the upcoming Congress over how 
much the federal government should 
spend on major water resource proj- 
ects. Congressional leaders may not 
demand a crash program, but they 
will oppose any proposed stretch- 
out of spending. 

The tug-of-war will come if the 
President’s budget for 1960 includes 
a minimum of new projects for 
water, power, and reclamation. This 
is a likely prospect, too, because in 
signing the 1959 appropriation bills, 
he indicated the increases over 1959 
budget requests would lower 1960 
estimates. 

But Chairman Aspinall of the 
House Interior and Insular Affairs 
Committee has in mind an eight- 
year construction schedule for the 
Bureau of Reclamation costing near- 
ly $300 million a year. It would in- 
volve 34 new starts in 13 states. 


TAXATION 


Hearings just conducted by the 
Ways and Means Subcommittee on 
Foreign Trade policy outlined need- 
ed shifts in our procedures for the 
taxation of income derived from for- 


eign sources. Russia’s new Seven- 
Year Plan points up clearly the 
strength of the Soviet economic 
offensive and the need for prompt 
counter measures if this country is 
to maintain its world commercial 
leadership. 

The Russians are all out to show 
that they can expand their economy 
to one as great as ours. Even if not 
wholly successful within the time 
set—by 1965—the move will en- 
able them to accelerate their foreign 
penetration through added aid to 
underdeveloped countries. 

To meet and contain these ex- 
pansive pressures American business 
needs incentive to go abroad, and 
assurance of nonpenalty treatment. 

The hearings of the subcommittee 
headed by Rep. Hale Boggs (D.- 
La.) have brought these problems 
into full view and from them may 
come a new realization of the part 
private capital can play in support- 
ing government efforts to maintain 
world leadership. 


TRANSPORTATION 


Transportation’s strong close in 
1958, plus indication of continuing 
high volume activity for the econ- 
omy as a whole, gives strong assur- 
ance of a good year ahead for the 
industry. 

Based on preliminary estimates, 
total ton-miles of intercity move- 
ments of commodities for 1958 came 
to 1,240 billion, down about seven 
per cent from the 1957 total. The 
1958 deficit fell heaviest on the rail- 
roads (down 10 per cent from 1957) 
and the Great Lakes operators 
(down 30 per cent). 

Losses in tonnage for all modes 
were greatest during the first half of 
1958. Increased economic activity 
during the second half, and partic- 
ularly during the fourth quarter, off- 
set earlier losses. 

In travel, 1958 was a slightly 
better year than 1957. For 1958, ad- 
vance estimates now available show 
a total of 729 billion passenger miles, 
up 10 billion, or about one per cent 
over the preceding year. 

Automobile travel was up two per 
cent in 1958, and travel on domestic 
airlines increased about one per 
cent, which together more than off- 
set a 10 per cent reduction in rail 
travel and a two per cent decline 
in bus travel. 
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INTERCHANGEABLE PLATENS! 


Like having another typewriter on tap, 
makes short work of special jobs! 
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QUICKSET MARGINS! 


Fastest margins of all, set in an 
instant with a flick of the finger! 
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THE ALL-NEW 


SMITH-CORONA 
PACEMAKER! 


Now! Trade in your old machine for America’s 
; lowest-priced top quality office typewriter! 


9 Big-typewriter construction ...top typing features ...lowest new-typewriter cost! All 
yours in the all-new Smith-Corona PACEMAKER! With its rugged steel construction, 
light touch and speedy action, today’s new PACEMAKER is your biggest typewriter 
bargain! So see and try the new PACEMAKER-— Visit your dealer for a demonstration! 


Smith-Corona +189" 
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RIGHT-TO-WORK 


continued from page 41 


A long educational campaign is needed 
as a basis for sound electoral decision 


factors which were important in the 
outcome and will likely be consid- 
ered in future campaigns: 

Money: A successful right-to-work 
drive requires twice as much effort 
as that put out by its opponents be- 
cause the public is loathe to change 
things—particularly to pass a consti- 
tutional amendment—without con- 
vincing evidence of the need. 

This includes finances at least 
matching those of the other side. It 
is estimated that the groups fighting 
right-to-work last fall outspent the 
backers by five to one—$5 million 
to $1 million. The ratio was roughly 
the same in all five states where the 
issue lost. In Kansas, where right- 
to-work passed, spending was about 
even. 

Education: The extra effort re- 
quired to put right-to-work across 
also includes education, which to be 
most effective should be conducted 
over a long period and should be 
persuasive. 

In Kansas, the voters knew 17 
months ahead of time, by decision 
of the legislature, that the issue 
would be on the ballot last Novem- 
ber. This made it easier for sup- 
porters to conduct a well rounded 
campaign, which is being continued 
to keep the new law and see that it 
is properly enforced. 

In the other five states, where ini- 
tiative petitions were circulated, it 
was not known until a few months 
before the election whether the issue 
would be on the ballot. 

Voters apparently were not per- 
suaded that a right-to-work law 
would not weaken unions or that it 
would clean up corruption of the 
type exposed by the McClellan Com- 
mittee. 

Unions seemed to have had some 
success in making right-to-work a 
pocketbook issue, particularly in 
Ohio. They hammered away at the 
idea that voluntary unionism would 
weaken job rights, cut wages, reduce 
the housewife’s grocery money. T’'V 
cartoon commercials produced by 
the AFL-CIO actually depicted fright- 
ening consequences. 

Right-to-work groups made some 
attempts to disprove the unions’ eco- 
nomic arguments. In the state of 
Washington, for instance, Job Re- 
search, Inc., offered $10,000 reward 
to any person who could prove that 
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a right-to-work law had any sub- 
stantial adverse effect on wages, and 
got no takers. 

Job Research distributed litera- 
ture citing statistics which showed 
that: 

From 1947, when most state right- 
to-work laws were passed, to 1957, 
personal income increased more 
than the national average in states 
prohibiting compulsory unionism— 
56.7 per cent compared with 54 per 
cent. 

From 1950 to 1954, the number 
of business operations increased 10 
per cent in the right-to-work states, 
compared with a national average 
of four per cent. 

Nonfarm employment increased 
31.7 per cent in right-to-work states 
from 1947 to 1957, compared with 
a national average of 20 per cent. 

Over the same period, dollar re- 
tail sales increased 80 per cent in 
right-to-work states, compared with 
a national average of 70.2 per cent. 

In 16 right-to-work states from 
1939 to 1953, union membership in- 
creased by a larger per cent than it 
did in Washington. 

Also in 16 right-to-work states, 
wages of factory workers from 1951 
to 1957 increased by a larger per- 
centage than they did in Washing- 
ton. 

Politics: Making right-to-work a 
political party issue, which unions 
did successfully in Ohio and Calli- 
fornia, seemed to hurt its chances. 
In Kansas, both candidates for gov- 
ernor opposed right-to-work, but 
many a voter who helped elect a 
Democratic governor also helped 
pass the right-to-work constitutional 
amendment. 

Business role: In Ohio, business 
groups now feel it was a mistake to 
have become identified as trying to 
reform unions through a right-to- 
work law. The public did not seem 
to view business as the proper source 
to reform unions, and apparently 
did not welcome such activity on 
its part. 

A private poll of public opinion 
showed that 72 per cent of Ohioans 
did not want to see unions either in- 
jured or given more power, and that 
a majority believed that a neutral— 
the government—was the proper 
agency to make corrections. 

Unions went a long way to mini- 





mize their interest in the fight by 
making the defense against right-to- 
work laws appear to be one of gen- 
eral public concern rather than a 
problem for labor unions alone. They 
sought and utilized the aid of the 
clergy, prominent public figures, and 
even some businessmen. 

The newly organized National 
Council for Industrial Peace served 
as a useful front in that regard. It 
set up committees in all six states 
where the referendums were up, and 
worked closely with labor groups. 
It was most effective from a public 
relations angle. If a Republican, for 
example, made a right-to-work state- 
ment that needed answering, the an- 
swer would not come from a union 
leader. 

It would come from a member of 
the National Council’s committee, 
who usually would be some public 
figure and more often than not an- 
other Republican. 

While the major repeal fight will 
be on Section 14(b) in Congress, 
unions are not overlooking any 
chances of repealing individual state 
laws. They feel they have their best 
chance, and will make their strong- 
est effort, to repeal the law passed 
by Indiana in 1957, although there 
is also talk of possible repeal activ- 
ity in Utah and Tennessee. 

Union officials are eager to repeal 
the law in Indiana because it is the 
only industrial state with a right-to- 
work law, and they want to dis- 
courage further attempts to enact 
them in other states with large union 
memberships. 

Their hopes are high for success 
because the right-to-work law was 
a major issue in the election of can- 
didates to Congress and the state 
legislature, and many who opposed 
it were elected. 

The situation in the Indiana leg- 
islature is this: A large majority of 
House members are pledged to re- 
peal. In the Senate, with 26 votes 
needed for repeal, 22 members are 
pledged to keep the right-to-work 
law and 15 are pledged to repeal it. 
This will leave the decision in the 
hands of 13 uncommitted members, 
assuming none of the committed 
candidates switch. 

Only in Louisiana has a specific 
right-to-work law been repealed, al- 
though laws containing right-to- 
work features have also been re- 
pealed in Delaware and New Hamp- 
shire. The Maine legislature passed 
a right-to-work law in 1947, subject 
to approval by the voters, who re- 
jected it in 1948. 

The DeMille Foundation for Po- 
litical Freedom sounded the keynote 
for right-to-work supporters in its 
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first bulletin following the Novem- 
ber elections: 

“We are not retreating. It took 
50 years to get women the right to 
vote. With increased determination 
and harder effort, we can still gain 
for every American the right to 
work.” 


Local laws 


The question of whether local 
communities may pass right-to-work 
ordinances in states which do not 
have a right-to-work law is before 
the Supreme Court of California. 
Such ordinances have been enacted 
in five counties and two cities, Palm 
Springs and Carmel. 

Union appeals in the lower courts 
have been successful in having the 
ordinances declared illegal in two 
counties, San Benito and Tehama, 
and in Palm Springs. Main ground: 
The ordinances violate the state pol- 
icy which condones compulsory un- 
ion membership agreements between 
employer and union. 


Political dues spending 


Do unions have a right to spend, 
for political and other purposes not 
associated with collective bargain- 
ing, dues money which workers are 
forced to pay under compulsory un- 
ion membership contracts? 

A county court in Georgia has 
answered, “No.” 

Congress may come up with its 
own answer. 

The Georgia decision, against 15 
railroad brotherhoods and railroads 
with whom they have all-union shop 
agreements, is being appealed by 
the unions and will probably reach 
the U.S. Supreme Court. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the so-called Looper case, 
named after one of a number of rail- 
road employes who brought the ac- 
tion, stems from an earlier Supreme 
Court decision in the Hanson case. 

In the Hanson case, the Supreme 
Court upheld the 1951 amendment 
to the Railway Labor Act which per- 
mits compulsory union membership 
for railroad employes, even in states 
with right-to-work laws. 

The highest court said at the time, 
however, that it was not passing on 
the validity of compulsory union 
membership if the forced dues, initi- 
ation fees or assessments are used 
to enforce “ideological conformity” 
in contravention of the Constitution. 

In the Looper case, instituted to 
test this point, the Georgia court 
found that the employes’ forced 
dues were being used for political 
purposes, and that, by allowing this, 
the labor contracts and the Railway 
Labor Act violate personal and prop- 
erty rights guaranteed by the Con- 
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Without obligation, please send 
me full details of the new 
Be as contained in the free booklet 
..+ "Lighting Modernization 
on a Limited Budget.” 
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do it 
with the 


NEW BENJAMIN 


FLUORESCENT FIXTURE 





costs no more 
than out-moded bare- 
lamp units ! 


NO LONGER ANY NEED to risk loss of business 
and prestige because of unsightly, inefficient 
“bare-lamp”, old fashioned fixtures! Your 
answer is the new, low-priced, Benjamin B: 
with glamorizing polystyrene diffusers. 

With the new B, you can transform your 
establishment with the proven sales-power of 
modern lighting. And you can do it at a new, 
low cost for an up-to-date Lighting System! 


In the B: you are assured of all the latest 
lighting advancements that help to produce 
more light for every penny on your electric 

bill! Most important of all! With B, you can 
modernize your lighting and have the new, 
higher lighting levels which experts have 
found to be essential to MODERN SELLING, 
MODERN OFFICES, MODERN RECEPTION 

ROOMS AND AREAWAYS. 


Write Now for Free Booklet: ‘‘Lighting 
Modernization on a Limited Budget’’. . . then talk 
it over with your Electrical Contractor. 


BENJAMIN ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 
1200 Northwest Highway, Des Plaines, Illinois 
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COTTON’ pays its way 
at toll road restaurants 































































*Fairfax Toweling used by these 
Glass House restaurants are sup- 
plied by Elkhart Clean Towel 
Service, Elkhart, Ind. 





@ Every thirty miles a Glass House restaurant—that is how travelers are 
served on the Northern Indiana Toll Road. The ten restaurants operated 
by The Interstate Company provide delightful stopping points along this 
major East-West artery, and are outstanding in cuisine, service, design 
and furnishings. 

With their emphasis on service and personnel, it is hardly surprising to 
note that Interstate has provided cotton toweling in all employee wash- 
rooms. Management reports “washrooms always kept neat and clean... 
with the use of toweling.” 

No doubt you can use this neatness plus in your plant, building or insti- 
tution. It goes along with reduced maintenance cost, reduced fire hazard. 
Get all the facts about all the advantages of cotton towel service. Write 
for free booklet, Fairfax, Dept. P-1, 111 West 40th St., New York 18, N. Y. 


Here’s How Linen Supply Works... 

You buy nothing! Your linen supply dealer furnishes 
everything at low service cost—cabinets, pickup and 
delivery, automatic supply of freshly laundered towels 
and uniforms. Quantities can be increased or de- | 
creased on short notice. Just look up LINEN SUPPLY 
or TOWEL SUPPLY in your classified telephone book. 


Clean Cotton Towels... 
Sure Sign of Good Management 
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WELLINGTON SEARS COMPANY, 
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111 WEST 40TH ST., NEW YORK 18, N.Y. 
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RIGHT-TO-WORK 


continued 





Test case to 





come on the 
agency shop 








stitution. The court’s decision was 
sweeping enough to affect the con- 
stitutionality of the Taft-Hartley 
law on this same point if it sticks in 
the higher courts. 

Because it covers so-called “po- 
litical education”’ activities, the de- 
cision if upheld would cripple the 
political programs of the AFL-CIO 
Committee on Political Education 
and other union political groups do- 
ing such work. 

The decision is also significant be- 
cause it was made on the basis of 
an agreed stipulation of the facts. 
The court cited these facts: 
> Union dues of the railroad em- 
ployes are being used “in substan- 
tial part” to support candidates for 
local, state and federal offices. 
> They are being used to support, 
propagate and foster ideological and 
political doctrines to which the com- 
plaining employes do not subscribe. 
> They are being used to publish 
newspapers, magazines, letters, bul- 
letins and periodicals, a substantial 
part of which are devoted to mat- 
ters not related to collective bar- 
gaining, but advocating political 
ideas and advancing national eco- 
nomic concepts to which the com- 
plaining employes do not subscribe. 
> The publications try to convert 
the employes to political and eco- 
nomic ideologies espoused by the 
union leaders, to which the employes 
should not be subjected and with 
which they do not agree. 
> The railway union contracts are 
simply devices by which the prop- 
erty of the employes is extorted or 
extracted from them and is being 
perverted for purposes other than 
collective bargaining, and to that 
extent the Railway Labor Act is un- 
constitutional. 

In Congress, efforts will be made 
to tighten political spending by ex- 
tending the ban on union and cor- 
porate political expenditures to in- 
direct as well as direct outlays. 

Sen. Carl T. Curtis of Nebraska 
has been trying to get a bill through 
to protect the “political freedom” 
of workers who are forced to pay 
union dues which are then used to 
support political candidates and 
principles of which they may not 
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approve. The senator has cited an 
instance in which a union member 
running for office was contributing 
to his own defeat through dues pay- 
ments which were being used to 
support his opponent. 

Senator Curtis would deny the 
privilege of a compulsory union 
membership contract to a union un- 
less it could certify that it was not 
using the dues money for direct or 
indirect political expenditures. 


Union financial support 


Where unions cannot get a con- 
tract requiring all employes to join 
a union, they sometimes succeed in 
forcing them at least to pay the 
equivalent of dues to help defray 
the cost of the union’s “services.” 

This is called an ‘agency shop”; 
the union doesn’t get the objecting 
employes as members, but it gets 
the equivalent of dues and other 
fees they would pay if they joined. 

The question has arisen as to 
whether such an arrangement vio- 
lates various types of right-to-work 
laws. 

Laws in Arizona, Indiana, Ne- 
vada, North Dakota and Kansas do 
not include prohibitions against the 
making of such payments by non- 
union members. 

In Nevada, however, the attorney 
general has notified the state labor 
commissioner that such arrange- 
ments would violate Nevada’s right- 
to-work law. 

Unions plan to bring a test case 
to upset the ruling. 


Individual bargaining 


Ordinarily, a union that is rec- 
ognized as bargaining agent for a 
group of employes speaks for all 
employes in the group, whether or 
not they join the union. That is the 
basis for union criticism of non- 
union employes as “free riders.” 

In South Dakota, however, the at- 
torney general has ruled that, under 
the state right-to-work law, em- 
ployes not members of the union 
have a right to make individual con- 
cessions with their employer as to 
wages, hours and working condi- 
tions. 

AFL-CIO President George Meany 
has attacked the ruling, which no 
doubt will be contested, as proof that 
right-to-work laws are designed to 
break unions. 

Supporters of right-to-work say, 
on the other hand, that the unions’ 
insistence on representing all em 
ployes in a bargaining unit, whether 
or not they are in the union, is proof 
that the nonunion members are 
really not free riders, but forced 
riders. END 
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@ It was pioneering work of The 
Pacific Telephone and Telegraph 
Company that established efficient 
telephone communications with 
Alaska by Microwave—a unique sys- 
tem of towers that relay calls directly 
to submarine cable installation. 

Today, progressive Pacific Tele- 
phone of Washington and Idaho is 
pioneering another frontier of com- 
munication with Bruning Copyflex 
copying machines. With Copyflex, in- 
formation for all types of reports and 
systems paperwork is written only 
once at Pacific Telephone. Directly 
from written or typed originals, to 
which information can 
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gi... ... Telephone 


to Alaska 
by Microwave 


Helps Pacific Telephone 
Pioneer Another Frontier 
in Communications! 


No clerical copying. No proofreading. 
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clean, odorless, economical — letter- 
size copies cost less than a penny 
each for materials. All machines, 
including table top model at $555, 
are available on Lease-Purchase 
plan. Call your nearby Bruning office, 
or write: Charles Bruning Co., Inc., 
1800 Central Rd., Mt. Prospect, 
Illinois. In. Canada: 105 Church St., 
Toronto 1, Ontario. 
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U.S. RESTRICTS HOUSING continued from page 37 


Curtailment of housing could add to 
overinvestment in other construction 


is not controlled, too many houses 
may be built, with a result that va- 
cancies will be created and building 
activities curtailed. 

If family formation is increasing 
at a rate of 850,000 a year and 
300,000 houses are lost as a result of 
demolition, conversion, fires, and 
other causes, the real market would 
appear to be 1,150,000 units a year. 

If, however, the argument runs, 
the volume of home building rises 
to more than 1.3 million, as it did in 
1955, we would be adding more than 
10 houses for every nine households 
added. This could put heavy pres- 
sure on prices and create vacancies. 
The volume of home building then 
would drop until the number of 
households caught up with the vol- 
ume of home building. 

Too heavy building in any one 
year may, therefore, occur at the ex- 
pense of markets for the following 
years. The intention is to protect 
the industry against this error. 

This is a dangerous undertaking. 
To succeed in it, individuals in 
Washington must know or find out 
how many houses should be built. 
The data on which to base such a 
decision are not precise. Estimates 
by the Department of Labor and 
the Department of Commerce on 
the number of houses that were built 
from 1950 through 1956 differ by 
more than 25 per cent. BLS indi- 
cates an average volume of building 
during this period of about 1.2 
million a year. Census data indi- 
cate the yearly figure was about 1.5 
million units. These are useful in- 
dices, but they are not accurate 
enough to be used as guides to 
future needs. 

Similarly, the data on household 
formation are too crude to be used 
as measurements of demand. One 
Census publication indicated that 
the total number of households as of 
December 1956 was 49.9 million. A 
release six months later gave the 
number in March 1957 as 49.5 
million—400,000 less than it had 
been three months before. 

Another release Nov. 12, 1958, 
suggested that the higher figure was 
probably more nearly correct but 
that it was impossible to know what 
the real figure was. The Census is 
careful to point out that annual fig- 
ures on household formation are too 
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subject to error to be valuable as 
more than orders of magnitude. 

Even if the figure were adequate, 
the demand for housing depends on 
changes in ability to pay and in the 
size and age of families as well as on 
changes in numbers. As its size and 
income rises, a family is likely to 
want a bigger and a better house. A 
family with an income of $10,000 a 
year and four children would not 
be interested in the number of va- 
cant one-bedroom houses. 

The housing demand is, therefore, 
determined by specific changes in 
numbers, income sizes and locations 
of families as well as by the types, 
sizes, quality, price and location of 
houses available. Over-all data give 
few national clues to these questions. 
Local builders, mortgage men, and 
prospective home owners can inter- 
pret the local facts better than can 
individuals in Washington. 

It is always possible that too much 
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housing of a given type will be built 
in a given area. There is also a pos- 
sibility that a Washington staff will 
make a mistake. An error in Wash- 
ington may affect building through- 
out the United States. A local mis- 
take may affect building only in a 
restricted area. 


Stolen markets 


The argument that building at 
above average rates in one year steals 
from future years is also open to 
question. An average figure does not 
necessarily apply to any one year. 
Numbers of births are not absolutely 
even year by year. The number of 
marriages fluctuates. Incomes vary. 
Migration is not consistent and 
people’s desires shift. 

In any one year several of these 
factors might combine to raise de- 
mand above average levels. Should 
some of these people who, as a result 
of this combination of forces, are 
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trying to buy more housing than 
usual, be told “too bad—you can 
afford the house; you need it; you 
want it; but the statistics say you 
should wait another year or two’? 

When demand exceeds supply, 
prices tend to rise but also new 
methods are developed for speeding 
up construction. When supply ex- 
ceeds demand, profits are cut, but 
methods are learned that result in 
increasing efficiency. 

Our economy progresses as a re- 
sult of failures just as it progresses 
as a result of successes. Too much 
stability may be almost as danger- 
ous as too much instability. 

If families in one year find they 
are able to buy and to use to advan- 
tage an appreciably higher volume 
of houses than was built the year 
before, it would seem that the bene- 
fits to be derived from the use of 
these houses should not be ignored. 


Price reduction 


Another argument for housing 
control runs this way: 

There are times when business- 
men, as a whole, believe it is to their 
advantage to invest heavily. They 
expand capacity, modernize plants, 
and create facilities for new prod- 
ucts at greater rates than the mar- 
ket can support. This puts pressure 
on prices. 

However, the housing industry 
takes many of the same materials 
that go into business plant. If the 
volume of home building can be re- 
duced, pressure on prices will be 
eased and automatic cost-of-living 
wage increases will be held down. 
Then, when the volume of business 
investment drops, home building 
can again be encouraged. Support 
to housing will support the demand 
for materials and equipment when 
such support will be helpful. 

This will reduce the chance that 
a decline in business investment 
may precede a general, serious de- 
cline in the economy. To paraphrase 
a student of the subject—instability 
in other segments of the economy 
can be countered by creating insta- 
bility in the housing industry. 

The weakness here is that the re- 
sults of housing manipulation are 
not foreseeable. It is possible that 
curtailing housing will reduce price 
pressure. It might equally well en- 
courage industry to overinvest. 

When prices rise, something may 
be out of adjustment. Holding down 
prices by reducing the building mar- 
ket may encourage maladjustment 
in other areas. 

Housing, moreover, does not take 
exactly the same materials as other 
types of investment take. More 
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lumber is used per dollar of home 
building than in other types of con- 
struction or in producing machin- 
ery. An expansion in the purchases 
of business equipment, which puts 
pressure on the wholesale price in- 
dex, does not necessarily put pres- 
sure on lumber. 

Holding down housing may, there- 
fore, hurt lumber and other indus- 
tries while it diverts contractors to 
already overburdened commercial 
and industrial markets. 

There is considerable flexibility 
among subcontractors and some 
flexibility among the producers of 
components. There may be less flexi- 
bility among building trades work- 
ers. The electrician who is skilled 
in wiring houses may have to make 
a considerable adjustment if he is 
to shift to wiring for heavy equip- 
ment in a factory. Cutting back the 
volume of housing to offset excesses 
in other industries may mean creat- 
ing unemployment in one area to 
make overtime easier in others. 


How much help 


The fourth reason advanced for 
governmental control over housing 
volume is based on the premise that 
government has decided that hous- 
ing is more important than other in- 
dustries and so it should be given 
special assistance. Because the gov- 
ernment is giving the housing in- 
dustry this assistance, the industry 
should have no complaint if the gov- 
ernment shuts the valve. 

This commonly accepted belief is, 
in part at least, a fallacy. The gov- 
ernment gave financial aid to indus- 
try and to housing in the depths of 
the depression. The direct aid to in- 
dustry via RFC was relatively minor 
and, as recovery progressed, alter- 
native sources for financing were re- 
developed. The aid given housing 
came in the form of entirely new 
institutional devices, the Home 
Loan Bank Board and the Federal 
Housing (and later the Veterans) 
Administration. 

These devices did three things. 
First, they brought housing and 
mortgage finance out of the slough 
of despond. They brought the in- 
dustries to life again. The industries 
would have come to life in time but 
government intervention speeded up 
the process. Second, government in- 
tervention stimulated progress in 
the methods of mortgage financing. 
The FHA made long-term amortized 
loans respectable, and customary. 
Third, government action created 
devices for pooling mortgage funds. 
The governmental institutions be- 
came the cheapest and most effec- 
tive devices yet created for channel- 
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Aid to housing has been unbalanced, 
contributing to the flight to suburbs 


ing funds to capital deficit areas, 
such as the South and the West. 

Federal intervention thus created 
a federal financing structure which 
cut the cost of mortgage finance, re- 
duced down-payment requirements, 
and demonstrated that relatively 
easy mortgage terms were a good 
lending risk. Just as easing financing 
terms for automobiles expanded the 
automobile market, this governmen- 
tal action expanded the housing 
market. 

Housing volume would be appre- 
ciably less today without the credit 
practices which have evolved since 
the government intervened. 

But because this federal interven- 
tion was so effective, it blanketed the 
home loan field. Housing has not 
been able to develop comparable 
competitive private financing insti- 
tutions. The mechanisms set up by 
the government are mechanisms 
which, in effect, would have to be 
duplicated by private finance. It was 
not necessary to duplicate the RFC 
to free industry from dependence on 
it. As a company’s profits grew, it 
was able to stand on its own feet in 
the private money markets. But 
small-home builders need a central 
pool of funds in order to compete 
with large business. The govern- 
mentally created institutions help to 
supply such a central pool. It may 
be almost impossible for private in- 
dustry to set up institutions to com- 
pete with these governmental cor- 
porations. 

However, the FHA is doing, 
through the instrumentality of the 
government, practically the same 
thing that a private insurance cor- 
poration could do. The FHA does 
not provide more for housing than a 
similar private corporation could 
provide. By an historical accident, 
financial aid for housing flows 
through federally chartered public 
institutions while financial aid for 
industry tends to flow through state- 
chartered private institutions. 

This difference in the nature of 
the charter and the sponsorship 
does not create a prior lien for hous- 
ing on the financial resources of the 
country. Actually, it works the other 
way at times. Because of the limits 
on interest rates of FHA and vA, the 
mortgages handled by these institu- 
tions cannot compete in the open 
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market when money is tight. Hous- 
ing is able to get funds after those 
who are able and willing to pay 
more and offer as good security 
have been taken care of. 

The government’s interventions 
from time to time, even when de- 
signed to help housing, have often 
injured it. Studies have suggested 
that aid after World War II may 
have raised the cost of housing to 
the buyers almost as much as it cut 
the interest. Encouraging a high 
volume of home building at low in- 
terest rates immediately after the 
war raised demand at a faster rate 
than supply could be created. The 
wholesale price index of all com- 
modities other than farm products 
and foods rose 44 per cent from 1944 
to 1948. The cost of new privately 
owned housing units went up 122 
per cent. There may be no gain in 
paying a low interest on a high debt 
rather than a higher interest on a 
lower debt. A four per cent interest 
payment on an $11,250 debt comes 
to the same $450 per year as does a 
six per cent interest rate on a $7,500 
debt. In addition, the extra $3,750 
of debt must be repaid. 

When the housing industry was 
aided, the aid was unbalanced. For 
instance, the government encouraged 
building in suburbs but discouraged 
renovating existing homes in urban 
areas. It helped encourage the flight 
from the cities. It did not give equal 
help to owners of existing properties 
who wanted to maintain their neigh- 
borhoods. 

Governmental institutions are by 
their nature slow to accept a change. 
The institutions created to help 
housing were far ahead of their time 
when they were created. They were 
helpful to housing and to the econ- 
omy. But they are not ahead of 
their time now. Equal or greater 
advances have been made in financ- 
ing other business and consumer re- 
quirements than have been made in 
financing housing. The fact that to- 
day’s home financing institutions are 
dominated by the government means 
that they are slow to adjust to to- 
day’s needs. They tend to think in 
terms of security, not in terms of 
progress and growth. 

It might be argued that if the 
federal government made it possible 
for housing to get money at below 
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market rates, the federal government 
would have the right to withdraw 
that aid. But it is difficult to see how 
the federal government can insist 
that money obtained for housing 
through the aid of a federal corpora- 
tion may be obtained only when 
there is a surplus of funds, and 
make the further reservation that it 
may be obtained only at the volume 
the government permits. 

One of the effects of the govern- 
ment intervention from time to time 
has been high instability in feder- 
ally aided housing. The number of 
private houses started under the 
FHA and the VA programs has varied 
in a single year as much as 46 per 
cent on the up side and by more 
than 40 per cent on the down side. 
The vA program has had an annual 
increase of as much as 95 per cent 
and a decrease of 53 per cent in one 
year. Insurance companies, which 
have provided the major central 
pool for government-guaranteed or 
insured mortgages, have increased 
their take of such mortgages by 63 
per cent in one year and have 
dropped them by 45 per cent in one 
year. An industry cannot operate 
efficiently when it fluctuates this 
sharply. It must operate at relative- 
ly high costs. It must maintain the 
capacity for the higher rate of opera- 
tion and support this capacity when 
it is operating at low rates. Govern- 
ment intervention has improved 
mortgage writing but it has also in- 
creased housing costs. 


It works 


The final argument used for con- 
trolling housing: is: It works. 

Business investment for pro- 
ducers’ durable equipment rose 
nearly $5 billion from 1955 to 1957. 
Residential construction was cut by 
about $2 billion, offsetting 40 per 
cent of the climb in producers’ dura- 
bles. From the first quarter of 1958 
to the third quarter producers’ dura- 
bles dropped by $600 million and 
residential construction rose $800 
million, slightly more than offset- 
ting the decline. 

Unless and until we get a better 
device, so the argument runs, we 
should keep this one. 

To a considerable extent, this 
argument enables the government to 
postpone facing up to the question 
of what would work better. The data 
suggest there was plenty of available 
labor in the construction industry 
from 1956 through 1958. A continu- 
ation of the 1955 rate of home build- 
ing would have put no strain on the 
labor force. There was adequate 
transportation. The rails and the 
trucks could have used the business 
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continued 


provided by the erection of another 
200.000 or 300,000 houses a year. 
Lumber, steel and copper were ade- 
quate. The plumbing industry was 
working at far below capacity. If 
housing had been able to compete 
with other industries for 1956 
through 1958, the relationship be- 
tween general supply and demand 
of labor and materials during these 
years might have been better. 

The demand for consumers’ goods 
would have been somewhat higher 
but the automobile and several con- 
sumer equipment industries would 
have been able to handle more busi- 
ness without strain. It is possible 
that the pressure on prices would 
have been somewhat greater but it 
is also possible that redistribution of 
demand would have eased price 
pressures somewhat. Price pressures 
were most severe in areas which the 
control of funds did not affect. 

While it is, of course, impossible 
to know what would have happened 
if housing had gone ahead at higher 
levels, it is also impossible to prove 
that, because housing was kept 
down, the over-all balance of the 
economy was healthier. 

There is just as much logic and 
just as many facts to support the 
argument that the volume of hous- 
ing should average 1.5 million a 
year as that it should average 1.2 
million. Why should a government, 
which has been holding housing to 
1.2 million, not set a 1.5 million 
minimum, or 1.7 million? 

If we accept the philosophy that 
housing should be controlled, we 
must accept the philosophy that it 
may be controlled at a high as well 
as at a low level if the government 
wishes to control it that way. 

Then the right to control other 
consumers’ durables must also be 
admitted. 

Then the right to control business 
investment may follow logically. 

Would it not be far simpler to 
encourage an efficient system for 
financing housing without controls? 
Such a system might well result in 
an average volume of new construc- 
tion about 1.3 to 1.5 million a year. 

If and when inflationary pressures 
became dangerous, control of over- 
all credit would affect this industry 
as it affects other industries but the 
system should be so designed that 
housing would not be singled out. 

Small business, represented by the 
home builder, should have an equal 
chance in the market. 

—RoBINSON NEWCOMB 
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The photograph above shows some of 
the people whose products or services 
are used by a typical employee in indus- 
try and his family. This is an example 
of the chain reaction of benefits set off 
by just one job in a community. 

Further dramatic proof of the impor- 
tance of jobs is provided by a recent 
survey* which shows that 100 industrial 
jobs in a community can create: 


74 additional jobs 

112 more households 

4 more retail stores 

296 more residents in the community 
$590,000 more income per year 
$360,000 more in retail sales per year 


The jobs that bring widespread bene- 
fits like these to a community depend on 
healthy and profitable businesses. And 
business, in order to grow and prosper, 


looks to the community for a healthy 
business climate. 

What are some of the conditions 

which make an ideal business climate? 
They are the same things that thought- 
ful people in a community want for 
themselves: 
Honest and efficient government, sup- 
ported by a strong majority of alert and 
well-informed voters who have the bal- 
anced best interests of the community 
at heart. 


Fair taxes for both business and indi- 
viduals, without restrictive regulations 
or discriminatory financial burdens. 
Conscientious law enforcement which 
protects the rights of all citizens, cor- 
porate and private. 

Equitable pay and benefits which reward 
employees for applying their full effort 
and skill to the job. 


*What Industrial Jobs Mean To A Community,” U.S. Chamber of Commerce 
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Responsible union leadership and free- 
dom from unwarranted strikes and slow- 
downs where collective bargaining is in 
effect. 

Qualified people to fill employment 
needs, with educational facilities to pre- 
pare people for a wide range of jobs. 
Adequate community facilities such as 
stores, banks, utilities, transportation, 
hospitals, and commercial services. 

A social and cultural atmosphere in 
which people will enjoy living and 
working, including schools, churches 
libraries, theaters, a responsible press, 
and healthful recreational facilities. 


Throughout America, businesses, 
municipal and state governments, and 
individual citizens are taking an in- 
creased interest in gaining these good 
business climate conditions for their 
communities. 


There is still much to be done, how- 
ever, on local, state. and national levels. 
You can help by asserting your views 
on the need for a good business climate 
—as a member of community organiza- 
tions, in civic planning activities, and at 
the polls. You'll be helping achieve the 
conditions that will enable your local 
businesses to operate successfully — with 
the greatest benefit to you. 

° ° ° 
To find out more about how you can help 
appraise and improve the business climate 
in your community, write to Business Cli- 
mate, Dept. U. Box 2490, Grand Central 
Station, New York 17, N.Y. 
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Building job 
opportunities Is 
a continuous ef- 
fort at General 
Electric. To 
help build sales 
and jobs in 1958, General Electric 
employees, the company’s half a 
million share owners, the men and 
women of 45,000 supplier firms, and 
100,000 firms that sell or service 
General Electric products are carry- 
ing out Operation Upturn—a nation- 
wide program to help accelerate the 
upturn in business by providing 
customers with extra values. 
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TOMORROW'S CITY 


AMERICA’S CITIES are in danger 
of losing by default the race with 
their own breathtaking growth. 

Here’s why: 

Between now and 1975 the popu- 
lation of the United States is ex- 
pected to grow from its present 175 
million to at least 216 million—per- 
haps to 244 million. 

By the year 2000, some popula- 
tion forecasters say, our numbers 
will exceed 300 milion. 

These statistics are impressive. 
But even more impressive, and dis- 
turbing, is the prediction that 80 
per cent of this tremendous future 


growth will occur in already con- 
gested and problem-ridden metro- 
politan centers. Ninety million peo- 
ple live in our major cities today. 
By 1975 this figure could be more 
than 150 million. 

In the urban complexes—more 
than 150 of them across the nation 
—the demands generated by soaring 
population will be nothing less than 
fantastic. One authority, Dr. Luther 
Gulick, president of the Institute of 
Public Administration, estimates 
that the cost of such vital services 
as streets, sewers and schools, along 
with modernization of over-age city 


structures of all kinds, could run as 
high as $80 billion over the next 20 
years, or more than all such spend- 
ing in our previous history. 

Next to inflation, many econo- 
mists say, urban growth poses the 
greatest problems the American peo- 
ple will have to face in the coming 
two or three decades. 

Here are some of the dimensions 
of the challenge: 
> By 1975 we will have to add ring 
upon ring of new suburban living 
and working space to our great 
cities. 

P We will have to make room—na- 


Future growth of America’s metropolitan centers is predicted in a research 
monograph to be published this year by the Urban Land Institute. Projected 
population, expressed in millions in the table below, covers urban centers of 
250,000 or greater population in nine regions (see map, opposite page). Author 


of the monograph is Dr. Jerome P. Pickard, an economic geographer. 
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tionally—for a population incre- 
ment equal to that of the total 
population of West Germany and 
greater than that of present-day 
France and the United Kingdom. 


> We will have to cope, on our 
streets and highways, with millions 
of additional automobiles, trucks 
and other vehicles. 


> We will have to rebuild the de- 
caying cores of many of our largest 
cities. 

> We will have to find our way out 
of dilemmas of mass transportation, 
land use, air and river pollution, 
capital formation, water shortage, 
and local political inefficiency which 
has hampered the development of 
metropolitan planning. 

Dr. Jerome P. Pickard, economic 
geographer, whose monograph, 
“Metropolitanization of the United 
States,” will be published this year 
by the Urban Land Institute, says 
that by the end of this century 10 
vast supercities will house an aver- 
age of 10.7 million people each, all 
of them the result of the merging of 
two or more existing centers. 

Businessmen have an enormous 
stake in the urban growth crisis, for 
it hits business where it makes and 
sells most of its products and serv- 
ices, hires its workers, pays its taxes, 
and shoulders a variety of economic 
and sociological responsibilities. 

The issue is whether businessmen, 
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acting with imagination and re- 
sourcefulness in their own communi- 
ties, will provide the leadership 
needed to prepare our cities for the 
future, or whether the major re- 
sponsibility for getting the job done 
will be surrendered to the central 
government. 

Some city planners seem ready 
and even eager to pass the responsi- 
bility for urban problem-solving to 
Washington. Not a few of them 
argue that the.explosive growth of 
our metropolitan centers already has 
been of such magnitude as to render 
wholly local action impossible. 
There have even been appeals for 
creation of a federal Department of 
Urban Affairs, with cabinet rank, to 
administer a vast program of federal 
assistance to cities. 

Many congressmen appear to 
share these views. One of them, a 
newly elected member of the House, 
was asked by NATION’S BUSINESS 
if he felt that the government should 
play a larger or smaller role in the 
solution of such localized problems 
as slum clearance and urban rede- 
velopment. He answered: “I’m 
afraid that the history of this ques- 
tion suggests that private groups 
will forfeit the responsibility.” 

But need they forfeit it? Some 
groups, among them the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce, insist that 
the responsibility need not be for- 
feited and will not be if businessmen 
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exercise their unique power of com- 
munity leadership. 

These conflicting points of view 
will be on trial when the new Con- 
gress meets this month. The law- 
makers will find themselves facing 
new demands for federal subsidies 
to cities. Among these will be re- 
quests for more tax dollars to pay 
for public housing, a program which 
since 1937 has run up a deficit of 
more than $600 million. 

There will be demands, too, for 
additional millions of tax dollars to 
defray the cost of slum clearance 
and urban redevelopment provided 
for in the Urban Renewal program. 
This program started in 1949 as the 
“slum clearance and urban redevel- 
opment program” and merged, in 
1954, in the Urban Renewal pro- 
gram. An interesting aspect is that 
only about 400 communities have 
been able—to date—to tie up the 
program’s entire capital grant fund 
—a sum of $1,350 million. 

Since there are 17,167 communi- 
ties which could apply for assist- 
ance, the growth possibilities of the 
program in terms of cost to the tax- 
payers are staggering. 

Another phase of congressional 
concern over urban growth will be a 
study from the standpoint of joint 
federal-local responsibility. This has 
been urged by Senate Majority 
Leader Lyndon Johnson. 

Some of the steps which local 
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HOW TO BUILD TOMORROW'S CITY continued 


Greatest community improvement comes 


from businessmen working with others 


business leaders can follow to insure 
the orderly development of their 
cities with a minimum—or no—fed- 
eral subsidization were discussed at 
a recent National Conference on 
Metropolitan Growth sponsored by 
the U. S. Chamber of Commerce in 
Washington, D. C. 

The steps include: 

1. Arouse businessmen in your 
community to the need for their 
leadership. 

2. Inventory your community’s 
assets and project its future needs. 

3. Plan for the development of 
your entire area, not just for de- 
velopment of its parts. 

4. Promote balanced develop- 
ment. 

5. Streamline obsolete local gov- 
ernmental machinery. 

Let’s take a closer look at these 
injunctions. 


Get business leadership 


No community can realistically 
expect to overcome its urban growth 
problems if it proceeds on the as- 
sumption that the responsibility for 
action lies solely with metropolitan 
government, or solely with the local 
chamber of commerce—or solely 
with any other one group. All groups 
must work together, must coordinate 
their efforts, must see the challenge 
as one in which all citizens have a 
related and unifying interest. 

The businessman’s role should be 
to give unity and cohesion and dy- 
namism to the collective effort. 
Realization of this leadership func- 
tion has greatly aided postwar urban 
redevelopment work in such often- 
cited metropolitan ‘“‘models’’ as 
Pittsburgh, St. Louis, Baltimore, In- 
dianapolis, as well as in such smaller 
cities as Flint, Mich., and Atlantic 
City, N. J. 

“Sound economic and social 
growth of the community is indus- 
try’s most secure bank account,” 
says H. Bruce Palmer, president of 
the Mutual Benefit Life Insurance 
Company of Newark, N. J. “Busi- 
ness thinking dominates community 
thought and action. Its deportment 
assures its progress. For any society, 
or community, to be great its leader- 
ship must think great. The renais- 
sance of our cities today comes from 
the vision of one or more business 
leaders.” 
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Some of the outstandingly suc- 
cessful postwar efforts in the com- 
munity improvement field have been 
those in which businessmen have 
worked closely with union officials 
and other citizens. In Flint, for ex- 
ample, the committee charged with 
planning the city’s future needs is 
headed up by Harding Mott, son of 
automotive pioneer Charles Stewart 
Mott. Vice chairmen are Norman 
Bully, president of the Greater Flint 
c1o Council, and Joseph A. Ander- 
son, general manager of General 
Motors Corporation’s ac Spark 
Plug Division. While the members 
of such mixed planning bodies might 
disagree over a bargaining table, 
they have been able to achieve a 
high degree of harmony when tack- 
ling problems of urban need. 

In many communities the local 
chamber of commerce has formed 
the nucleus for citizen effort in solv- 
ing urban growth problems. 

Most authorities recommend that 
fragmentation of a community’s ef- 
forts be avoided. Fragmentation 
leads to duplication and overlap- 
ping, dissipation of funds, and even 
factional disputes. 

“The nub of our problem,” says 
Philip M. Talbott, Washington, 
D. C., department store official and 
board chairman of the U. S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce, “is to decide 
what organization should pull to- 
gether the resources of business, 
manpower and moneypower and 
place them behind an effective pro- 
gram aimed at solving community 
problems.” 


Inventory your assets 


The intelligent assessment of a 
city’s needs is not unlike the prob- 
lem a merchant faces when he takes 
inventory. Just as the store operator 
must know how much he has on 
hand, and its value, so must a com- 
munity know what it has in terms 
of present plant, and what it will 
need to meet future demand. 

The community inventory, or 
analysis, should begin with a careful 
estimate of probable future popula- 
tion growth. Once the population 
factor has been explored, commu- 
nity planners can begin to determine 
with a degree of accuracy the city’s 
future requirements for streets, 
sewer facilities, housing, municipal 


buildings, recreation areas, parking 
space, and other factors. 

In Flint, as in other communities, 
this painstaking but important task 
has been placed in the hands of 
specialists. 

The use of the outside specialist, 
according to Max S. Wehrly, execu- 
tive director of the Urban Land In- 
stitute, Washington, D. C., tends 
to insure objective and impartial 
evaluation. 

“Too often,” he says, “elaborate 
physical plans are made and dra- 
matic projects promoted before the 
community has taken the first two 
really basic steps of research and 
diagnosis to evaluate the soundness 
of those plans and projects, espe- 
cially in terms of economic and 
social considerations. 

“‘Sporadic and spot research,”’ 
Mr. Wehrly continues, “can be help- 
ful but it is not enough in evalua- 
ting today’s fast-moving urban econ- 
omy. In this respect, a leaf can be 
profitably taken from the experience 
of Cleveland. The Real Property 
Inventory of Cleveland is privately 
financed and supported by the busi- 
ness interests of that city and has 
covered every phase of the city’s 
physical and economic growth and 
development since the 1930s.” 

Flint’s citizen planning committee 
turned to Dr. Basil G. Zimmer, a 
professor of sociology at Flint 
College of the University of Michi- 
gan. Dr. Zimmer’s exhaustive study 
considered potential population 
growth, the tax base, suburban ex- 
pansion, industrial development, 
and such other related factors as 
water supply, school district taxa- 
tion, and the really tough question 
of multiple governmental jurisdic- 
tions in the greater Flint area. 

Dr. Zimmer’s analysis led to the 
recommendation that a brand new 
city encompassing the present city 
of Flint and many of its satellite 
communities be created. Although 
this proposal has strong support it 
has encountered some legal obsta- 
cles and is temporarily at a stand- 
still. Should a new and larger Flint 
be created it will replace 16 school 
districts and nine other presently 
existing and often conflicting gov- 
ernmental units; overturn the pres- 
ent system of school taxation—a 
system which Dr. Zimmer says has 
led to ridiculous inequities in edu- 
cational facilities available in neigh- 
boring districts—and dramatically 
streamline the political administra- 
tion of the area. 


Develop entire area 


One of the greatest roadblocks to 
efficient urban planning, authorities 
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say, has been the tendency of many 
communities to attack the problem 
piecemeal. Only too familiar is the 
situation in which Community A, 
although contiguous to Community 
B, presses ahead with its own pro- 
gram for urban development with- 
out relating its efforts to those of 
its neighboring community, or in 
fact with the broad needs of the en- 
tire metropolitan area of which it is 
a part. 

This Balkanization has produced 
the monstrous patchwork which too 
often passes for metropolitan plan- 
ning. To be done right, planning 
should be done truly on a metropoli- 
tan basis—that is, incorporating the 
needs of all neighborhoods and seg- 
ments which, although perhaps sep- 
arated by long-established political 
boundaries, nevertheless make up a 
common economic unit. 

With our cities exploding as they 
are it is not difficult to imagine the 
great supercities which many urban 
planners say will exist in the dec- 
ades immediately ahead. As our 
communities literally grow together 
so will grow the need for more com- 
prehensive action. 

“It is no longer economically fea- 
sible,” Dr. Zimmer says in his report 
on Flint, “to continue the present 
segmented approach to common 
problems.’ Yesterday’s seemingly 
distant suburban community is to- 
day blended into the enlarging ur- 
ban center. 


Promote balanced development 


Of extreme importance in metro- 
politan planning is the need for 
keeping all phases of action in proper 
relationship one to the other. 

Once the urban development team 
has been set up—whether under the 
auspices of a local chamber, a board 
of trade, or some other citizen action 
group—provision should be made for 
establishment of subsidiary commit- 
tees, or task forces, on the various 
individual elements of the program. 
These groups might include a com- 
mittee on the economic base and 
business outlook, a committee on 
local public finance, a committee 
on building and construction fi- 
nance, a committee on housing, a 
committee on legal powers of the 
locality, a committee on physical 
planning, and a committee on traffic 
and parking. 

The object is to organize so that 
lopsided development of only one 
or a few phases of metropolitan need 
is avoided. 

Mr. Talbott, discussing this aspect 
of community planning, makes these 
points: 

“Community programing contem- 
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HOW TO BUILD TOMORROW’S CITY 


continued 


All phases of metropolitan need must 
be studied to insure sound planning 


plates the interrelationship of each 
type of development to all the others. 
It recognizes that comprehensive 
planning guides development but 
does not promote it. It anticipates 
that a community’s assets and lia- 
bilities fit it for some kind of in- 
dustrial and commercial develop- 
ment but not for others. It recognizes 
that development of the economic 
base—industrial and commercial de- 
velopment and some other job-pro- 
ducing functions—creates demands 
for related development.” 

The manner in which the National 
Chamber organized its recent con- 
ference on metropolitan growth 
suggests the spread of interests in 
planning. Individual panels dis- 
cussed the related problems of land 
use, industrial development, com- 
mercial development, housing, fi- 
nancing and other subjects. Recom- 
mendations were made in each of 
these areas—just as the subcommit- 
tees of a local metropolitan action 
committee might make specific rec- 
ommendations in an_ integrated 
community assault on the broad 
problem of urban growth. 

The recommendations of one of 
the National Chamber’s transporta- 
tion panelists illustrate the principle 
of planning within planning. 

A. L. Hammell, president of the 
Railway Express Agency, New York, 
identified three ideas as suitable for 
discussion, study and action: 


1. Greater application of one-way 
street traffic patterns. 


2. Establishment of efficient mass 
transit between fringe-area parking 
and downtown shopping centers. 

Of this point, Mr. Hammell said: 
“It is the driver and passengers in 
the private automobile who choose 
the means of getting to the down- 
town areas. Invariably, space-saving 
and economic public surface transit 
long has been available. The freeing 
of downtown streets so that essential 
and economic movement of goods 
can be restored may well be accom- 
plished by a combination of fringe- 
area parking and improved mass 
transit lines. “Greater off-street 
parking facilities may be the only 
practical answer in some instances.” 


3. Studies and action to facilitate 
essential truck delivery and pickup 
work, 
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“The previous idea of fringe parking 
areas for passenger cars is one 
possible aid, obviously. But truck 
regulations currently in effect in 
some cities affect many or all prin- 
cipal thoroughfares in the busy com- 
mercial areas. Everyone suffers, 
eventually, as this kind of situation 
boosts costs for not only the carriers, 
but the merchants and businessmen, 
and finally their customers, too.” 


Streamline local government 


Archaic laws and ordinances and 
multiple but separate governmen- 
tal jurisdictions currently constitute 
one of the biggest obstacles to area- 
wide planning and action. 

The story is told of a community 
where the speed limit was 20 miles 
per hour on one side of the street 
and 30 miles an hour on the other 
side—because the municipal bound- 
ary ran down the middle of the 
street and the two communities had 
not agreed on the traffic regulation 
patterns. 

To offset this kind of problem, 
some communities—Miami, Fla., is 
a good example—have moved in 
recent years to eliminate satellite 
jurisdictions and create comprehen- 
sive metropolitan governments de- 
signed to promote uniformity in 
zoning, parking, traffic and other 
controls and services, interrelated 
planning and development, and tax 
equalization. 

The “New Flint” proposal is a 
good example of this kind of effort. 
Governmental structure, Dr. Zimmer 
contends, should be determined not 
by tradition or expediency but by 
the type of functions that must be 
provided. This viewpoint, he adds, is 
a strong argument for setting up 
a governmental structure broad 
enough to encompass the essential 
unity of metropolitan areas. 

Persistence of checkered govern- 
mental jurisdictions in many in- 
stances stems from the simple desire 
of elective officials to hold on to 
their jobs. They don’t want to see 
a metropolitan government replace 
their own duchies of small but cer- 
tain power. They hold this position 
even in the face of compelling argu- 
ments that demonstrate that more 
comprehensive government would 
insure a fairer distribution of the 
tax load, and more equitable and 


economic provision of such essen- 
tial services as sanitation, water sup- 
ply, police enforcement, and traffic 
control. 

The controversy is not likely 
to be soon resolved. Lacking its 
immediate resolution, there are cer- 
tain progressive steps which separate 
communities within a metropolitan 
complex can take to promote 
sounder planning. 

These have been spelled out by 
George Deming, director of the Con- 
ference on Metropolitan Area Prob- 
lems. 

Mr. Deming recommends: 

1. Informal intergovernmental 
agencies designed to provide a plat- 
form on which area officials can ex- 
change views, and develop mutual 
understanding. 

2. Intermunicipal and county- 
municipal agreements. Such agree- 
ments, Mr. Deming says, make 
possible mutually beneficial provi- 
sions for jointly supported services, 
the construction of joint use facili- 
ties (such as sewerage and water), 
and greater use of the contractual 
service device. 

3. Compatible ordinances. 

4. Creation of regional planning 
agencies (there are about 65 in 
the country now) to work within 
the framework of existing pluralistic 
governmental units. These, Mr. 
Deming says, could be the fore- 
runners of future metropolitan gov- 
ernments. 

5. Development of counties as 
municipal service agencies (more 
than two thirds of America’s exist- 
ing urban centers are within the 
boundaries of a single county). 

It is significant, Mr. Deming adds, 
that a recent statement of the Cleve- 
land Metropolitan Services Commis- 
sion included this observation: “A 
reorganized and revitalized county 
government should be the basis for 
any metropolitan government.” 

6. Creation of state agencies to 
help solve metro-urban problems. 
Mr. Deming comments: “We think 
that states can work more effectively 
than they do now with local govern- 
ments in provision of wider land-use 
planning, zoning, capital program- 
ing, administration of regional plan- 
ning agencies, and long-range anal- 
ysis of community trends. 

7. Better housekeeping in local 
governments. Here, Mr. Deming 
urges greater citizen participation 
in local governmental affairs—and 
greater citizen interest—to insure 
that local municipal budgetary 
practices are sound, that municipal 
employes and officials develop pro- 
fessionally, that local programs be 
constantly reviewed and compared 
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with advancements in other commu- 
nities, and—especially—that busi- 
nessmen in communities take a 
more active role in local politics so 
as to insure that sound policy deci- 
sions are made. 

it has often been pointed out 
that elective officials are not bound 
to protect the free enterprise system. 
This is the job of businessmen, 
essentially. 

There is also another strong rea- 
son why businessmen should exer- 
cise local political leadership—they 
have the greatest financial stake in 
the costs of governmental services, 
and have the most to gain from a 
properly organized and administered 
community. 

“We can lead our fellow business- 
men into participation in urban 
development,” says U. S. Chamber 
President William A. McDonnell. 
“We can steer public and official 
thinking in the direction of local 
self-reliance; we can make sure of 
comprehensive community planning 
based on analytical study of the 
community’s needs. We can achieve 
a balanced program of urban devel- 
opment and we can bolster the work- 
ing forces which bring all these 
things to completion. 

“Tt is half the battle to know 
what must be done. A third quarter 
of the battle is planning and strat- 
egy. The fourth is unflagging per- 
sistence, the kind of courage that 
takes setbacks in stride. 

“Finally, the present challenge 
calls for abiding confidence in the 
spirit of American voluntary action. 
Chicago had a fire—and a new 
Chicago grew from the ashes. San 
Francisco was leveled—and a new 
San Francisco emerged from the 
rubble. 

No one had ever heard of national 
Treasury funds for urban renewal 
in that day and age. 

“Who raised a new Chicago on 
the embers of the old? And who 
reared a new San Francisco on the 
fragments of the past? 

“It was the businessmen who 
aroused the enthusiasm of the public 
and kept at that job by night and 
day until the end ambitions became 
the end results. 

“We cannot do less. We won’t do 
less. The future landscape of Amer- 
ica is in the hands of businessmen. 
I know of no better place to lodge 
that adventuring assignment.”” END 





REPRINTS of “How to Build To- 
morrow’s City” may be obtained for 
15 cents a copy or $10.15 per 100 
postpaid from Nation’s Business, 
1615 H Street, N. W., Washington 
6, D. C. Please enclose remittance. 
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A Tragedy 


In Chicago... 


was told in grim detail recently in 
newspaper headlines across America. 
88 children and three adults lost their 
lives in a Chicago school fire. The news 
stunned the nation. 

We at Gamewell are deeply con- 
cerned. Our sole business for over 100 
years has been automatic fire detection 
and alarm systems. We know that sci- 
ence has provided equipment to prevent 
such tragedy. 

Tragedy is a teacher. But often, after 
the headlines have faded, tragedy’s 
greatest ally —a man’s own short mem- 
ory — lulls communities into compla- 
cency. Chicago’s disaster gives mute 
testimony of the great danger of fire 
and that hazards of fire are everyone’s 
business. 

If you are concerned with the safety 
of your children in your community’s 
schools, have your Fire Chief, or School 
Board Official contact a Gamewell en- 
gineer. He is a highly trained expert in 
fire detection who can give you infor- 
mation, examples of fire alarm installa- 
tions, and he will survey your buildings. 

He is backed by the largest plant in 
the world engaged exclusively in the 
manufacture of fire and other emer- 
gency signalling systems and equip- 
ment. Have your official phone the 
nearest Gamewell office — we will 
gladly accept the charges. 

Chicago, Illinois 
Phone: STate 2-8526 
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FRIENDSHIP 
continued from page 35 


to observe hard and fast rules, while 
members of the “in’’ group find the 
wheels conveniently greased. 

In some companies some of these 
abuses are a recurring matter, in 
others you find only relatively minor 
abuses. In still others they exist at 
a minimum. You find, too, that frat- 
ernization abuses are readily visible 
in some companies and difficult to 
detect in others. 


What company can do 


Company action, both in preven- 
tion and correction, calls for attack 
on several fronts: 

Express, in the company creed, 
management’s position concerning 
relations among managers and set 
down some principles concerning the 
professional ethics and sense of con- 
duct expected of managers. 

Be on the alert for abuses which 
may be linked to fraternization. 

Correct weaknesses in organiza- 
tion structure, allocation of author- 
ity, communication, coordination, 
and selection of personnel for man- 
agerial positions. 

Monitor and improve the system 
of recognition and reward for those 
in the management ranks. 

The creed should, first, state the 
high value which the company 
places upon its human resources and 
acknowledge the freedom of each 
manager to seek personal friend- 
ships in and out of the company. 

Second, it should give assurance 
of the company’s aim to provide a 
permissive atmosphere in which this 
can be achieved. It should acknowl- 
edge that the cultivation of friend- 
ships, on and off the job, is a matter 
of personal choice of each manager. 

But it should also point out: 

Although the manager enjoys cer- 
tain prerogatives and rights he must 
understand that they also carry cer- 
tain obligations. 

Foremost among these is the im- 
portance of setting a good example 
of personal executive behavior in 
mixing well, with dignity, and meas- 
uring up to his loyalties to both in- 
dividual friends and the company. 

The manager’s responsibilities to 
face up to the issue or problem, 
to make a decision, and enforce a 
course of action in keeping with 
company objectives and policies re- 
quires that he be unhampered by 
personal ties or loyalties. 

A person entrusted with manage- 
ment responsibilities is expected to 
know the difference between per- 
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sonal friendships and the official 
demands and requirements of his 
position—and this sense of priority 
and values is vital to his own ac- 
countability as a manager at all 
times. 

Being alert for possible abuses 
involves knowing or sensing the ex- 
istence of an abuse, confirming it, 
diagnosing the reason for it, and 
doing something about it before 
damage results. This is a matter of 
alertness to actions at staff meetings, 
alibis for failing to meet deadlines, 
give-and-take during appraisal ses- 
sions, complaints or protests of other 
managers, inaction for a prolonged 
period after plans have been agreed 
upon, evidences of office politics, 
turnover among the younger man- 
agers, preferential treatment to in- 
dividuals. 

Whether the abuse does grow out 
of personal friendships or fraterni- 
zation can be confirmed by checking 
back on the frequency of the inci- 
dents, the reliability of the source 
of information, possible documenta- 
tion from several sources, and hear- 
ing out the manager involved. 

Diagnosis may show the reason to 
be log-rolling, keeping a promise 
which should not have ‘been made 
in the first place, pressure put on 
a staff man to make the line man 
look good, indiscretions to preserve 
a personal friendship, loyalty to 
the informal organization, overambi- 
tiousness, or other reasons. 

Doing something about it may 
take these forms: 
> Focusing on the company creed 
and making it clear that this is 
binding upon all managers. 
> A private chat to discuss the ap- 
parent abuse and its effect upon 
company operations and morale, 
hear all sides to the story, and listen 
out the man on the carpet. 
> Making it clear that the man must 
clear up the abuse in his own way 
within a reasonable period. 
> Breaking it up through some 
tough personnel action, if the man 
fails to correct the abuse himself. 

Management must recognize, fi- 
nally, that the system of recognition 
and reward in the organization may 
have something to do with abuses of 
fraternization. Where gaining recog- 
nition of one’s performance is some- 
what difficult because of the size or 
nature of the organization, men 
tend to short-circuit the system by 
seeking and using fraternization as a 
vehicle to attain recognition and re- 
ward. The social satisfaction of being 
accepted into a group is in itself at- 
tainment of recognition. But things 
do not end here in many cases. The 
temptation to exploit a personal 
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friendship to attain some special 
privilege is not easy to resist. 

Management needs to take a hard 
look at the existing financial and 
nonfinancial rewards available— 
especially the opportunities for rec- 
ognition leading to such rewards. 

It may be useful to take inventory 
of the organization setup, of the 
movement of personnel in the man- 
agerial ranks, and attitudes of the 
men in regard to relationships with- 
in the company. Often, over a pe- 
riod of years, a condition develops 
where a great deal of authority re- 
sides in few people. This leads to a 
power-laden group in the upper 
middle management levels. This is 
unhealthy because of the suscepti- 
bility to fraternization in order to 
maintain the authority and power. 

A check-up of organization may 
disclose that the lines of communi- 
cation for clearance, review, approv- 
al, or authorization may also be 
burdensome, unsound, and possibly 
obsolete. Functional areas may be 
too rigid or fixed. Accountability of 
managers, and who reports to whom 
for what, may need clarification. 

It is wise, too, to check periodical- 
ly on what goes on in the flow of 
promotions and the blue-ribbon as- 
signments—from where to where, in- 
volving whom, and to what extent. 
You may find, for example, that by 
and large those who come up through 
sales seem to show a succession of 
rapid promotions; that those with 
company background in purchasing, 
engineering, or industrial relations 
somehow just don’t move far in the 
organization. 

It’s worth the investment, finally, 
to conduct every three or four years 
an attitude survey at the managerial 
and supervisory levels to spot dis- 
content, inequities, complaints, and 
abuses which may possibly germ- 
inate from excessive fraternization. 

All of this can be done without 
detracting from the gains which ac- 
crue through fraternization, group 
spirit, cohesion, and team effort. It 
will prevent an up-and-coming man- 
ager from carrying around his neck 
a millstone of personal commit- 
ments, loyalties, and friendships. It 
will help him perform his job as a 
planner, a decision-maker, organiz- 
er, and director by reminding every- 
one of the sense of conduct of the 
manager.—NATHANIEL STEWART 





REPRINTS of “Friendship Can 
Ruin Your Business” may be ob- 
tained for 10 cents a copy or $6.75 
per 100 postpaid from Nation’s 
Business, 1615 H St. N.W. Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. Please enclose remit- 
tance with order. 
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TRUCK USERS! 


here’s how fo 
“OWN” your trucks 
worry free! 











LEASE... for Profit! 


Use nationalease, the preferred service that doesn’t add to your costs 

. but saves. Saves unproductive capital and management time now 
spent on your trucks. When you lease a CHEVROLET . . . or other fine 
truck ... from the experienced independent nationalease firm in your 
area, you are assured an arrangement which ably 
meets your local service and equipment needs. 

Write us for the name of the nationalease com- 
pany in your area, and descriptive brochure. 


NATIONAL TRUCK LEASING SYSTEM 


Members in principal cities in the United States and Canada 


23 E. JACKSON BLVD., SUITE E-1 ¢ CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
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«ee Mimeo designed 


like a printing press! 
DUAL CYLINDER, PASTE-INK PROCESS 


Gestetner is a specially engineered duplicator and 
process that makes it possible for your office girl 
to produce your own forms, bulletins, literature 

ee and even illustrated catalog pages at a 

ef fraction of what you once paid for 
outside services. Completely clean 
and automatic . . . and highly 
profitable even if used only 
occasionally. A different model for 
every size need and budget. A 
Gestetner costs no more than 
the old fashioned ‘mimeo’! 






















GESTETNER DUPLICATOR CORPORATION 
216-222 Lake Ave., Dept. 10, Yonkers, N. Y. 


Please send descriptive literature and specimens 
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WATCH FOR THESE 
SPACE AGE CHANGES 


Eleven scientists draw this picture of 
tomorrow’s world from today’s facts 





This is the team of scientists who forecast 
economic, technological, social and political 
changes that will affect businessmen: 


Brig. Gen. H. O. Paxon (U.S.A. ret.), head of environment forecasting 
Dr. H. P. Goss, political scientist 

Dr. James W. Moyer, physicist and atomic energy expert 

Dr. Harold C. Mattraw, chemist experienced in atomic energy 

Dale J. Hekhuis, economist 

Dr. Charles McClintock, psychologist 

Dr. A. B. Nadel, psychologist 

James C. Hacke, physicist 

F. E. Bronner, geologist 

Norman Precoda, military analyst 


Capt. David B. Young (U.S.N. ret.), experienced 
in nuclear energy and other fields 
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LONG-RANGE PLANNING—probably 
business management’s most com- 
pulsory and intriguing function— 
inevitably requires a forecast of fu- 
ture changes. 

But the what’s, how’s and why’s 
of change in our dynamic economy 
are questions as challenging and elu- 
sive as they are desirable to know. 

One of industry’s most authori- 
tative and specialized units for in- 
specting the future is the General 
Electric Company’s TEMPO. That’s 
short for Technical Military Plan- 
ning Operation. TEMPO was set up 
in 1956 to examine the fruits of ad- 
vanced research, and the interna- 
tional, economic, political and social 
factors that might affect tomorrow’s 
weapons systems and _ incidentally 
tomorrow’s industrial products. Mys- 
teries of the future are probed by ex- 
perts from all fields of knowledge 
which apply to a problem. 

NATION’S BUSINESS asked this 
highly qualified organization a num- 
ber of questions in the fields of pop- 
ulation growth, natural resources, 
and technology where answers would 
be valuable to business managers 
and owners in their long-range plan- 
ning. Where security rules permit- 
ted, they have given their answers. 

The answers reveal when we could 
have rocket transportation, electric- 
powered autos, solar-heated homes 
and reliable round-the-world com- 
munications. They explore, for 
example, the nature of future popu- 
lation, energy, water supply and for- 
eign policy problems, as well as long- 
range planning techniques. 

The replies are the product of the 
analyses, reflections, and forecasts of 
TEMPO military, political, physical 
and social scientists and economists 
under the direction of Dr. Richard C. 
Raymond. 


How soon will knowledge acquired 
in the probings of outer space be 
used commercially and what new 
products, processes, or findings of 
commercial value are indicated? 


For the foreseeable future, the 
cost of transporting materials into 
or out of space, or to or from other 
planets and moons, is going to be so 
astronomical that even free dia- 
monds on the moon will hardly be 
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Accurate weather forecasting 
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Rocket transportation 
Advanced engineering methods 





These advances will come from space 
exploration, but myriad developments 
and problems face businessmen in 
space age right here on earth 





Population pressures 

Housing, transportation, utility needs 
Labor force shifts 

International industrialization 
National resources use 

Atomic, thermonuclear advances 
Chemical, tidal, solar energy developments 
Water requirements 

Political policies 
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Long range planning 








20,000 EMPLOYEES 
IN 42 FIRMS... 


prove Turn-Towl service can 
save $1.00 per employee each 


year. A _ national 


survey 


showed that the cost of ordinary 
non-controlled towel service 


averages $3.00... 


while Turn- 


Towls average $2.00 per em- 


ployee per year! 


Turn-Towls can cut your towel 
service costs too. Write for name 
of nearest distributor today. 


BAY WEST PAPER CoO. 
1102 W. Mason Street, Green Bay, Wisconsin 
Subsidiary of Mosinee Paper Mills Co. 





NOW PAINT 
“STAYS PUT” 
ON GALVANIZING 


with New G-l zinc-base PRIMER 


No pre-treatment, no weathering needed! 
Zinc-base G-I Primer prevents peeling, 
scaling, flaking. Ordinary primers react on 
galvanizing to form water soluble zinc 


salts between paint and metal. 





They | 


absorb moisture, swell and loosen paint. | 


G-I Primer eliminates this 
problem, assures tight adhe- 
sion, longer finish paint life, 
better surface protection for 
interior or exterior galvan- 
ized metal structures, signs, 


billboards, truck bodies. 








OUR 


(On 


YEAR 








FREE! Complete information 
on G-I Primer sent without 


obligation. Write today! 


HEAVY-DUTY MAINTENANCE PAINTS SINCE 1883 


TROPICAL 


PAINT CO. | 


1134-1216 W. 7Oth | 
CLEVELAND 2, Ohio | 


SUBSIDIARY OF PARKER RUST PROOF COMPANY | 
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WATCH FOR THESE CHANGES 


continued 


Population and labor shift will have 


significance for managers of business 


worth transporting home. This does 
not apply, of course, to transporta- 
tion of knowledge. We shall want to 
bring back samples for study; and 
we may want to establish laborato- 
ries in space or on other bodies for 
experiments impossible on earth. 

Initially, we shall import knowl- 
edge from outer space; then, if we 
form extraterrestrial colonies, we 
shall export knowledge and training 
to them. 

For the foreseeable future, explo- 
ration of space is going to be a net 
drain on our economic resources, in- 
stead of an addition. The question 
during our lifetime is not going to 
be, “What direct economic benefits 
can we expect from exploration of 
space?”’ but, “How much can we af- 
ford to spend on space exploration, 
for the ultimate benefits it may 
bring to the human race—benefits 
we can as yet hardly visualize?” 

There are nevertheless some indi- 
rect benefits which may accrue from 
space exploration: 

1. Within five years, we can ex- 
pect markedly increased accuracy of 
short-range, and perhaps medium- 
range, weather forecasting, as a re- 
sult of exploration of nearby space 
by satellites; perhaps development 
of weather surveillance satellites; 
an increased understanding of our 
space-exploration program will bring 
knowledge of the dynamics of weath- 
er and the impact on it by the sun 
and by other space influences. 

2. Also within five years, we can 
expect markedly increased accuracy 
of short-range and medium-range 
prediction of radio propagation con- 
ditions and increased accuracy of 
measurement of current radio propa- 
gation conditions, which will en- 
hance international communications. 

3. Within 10 years, we may ex- 
pect to see commercial radio relay 
satellites which will give effective, 
reliable, round-the-world communi- 
cations channels with hundreds or 
thousands of times the message-han- 
dling capacity we have today. 

4. Also within 10 years, the de- 
velopment of so-called exotic high- 
performance fuels now used for mis- 
siles may reach the point where they 
are plentiful and cheap enough to 
compete with more conventional 
fuels for commercial applications. 

5. Within 15 years, long-range 


weather and radio-transmission-con- 
ditions forecasting may become ac- 
curate enough for confident use as a 
basis for commercial planning. 

6. Also within 15 years, manned 
or unmanned rockets, which leave 
the atmosphere and get a large part 
of their lift ballistically, may be- 
come commercially competitive for 
long-distance transport between 
points on earth. 

7. In addition to these specific in- 
direct benefits, there will, of course, 
be a diffusion of more sophisticated 
engineering methods and more high- 
ly developed materials from space 
research into other areas of our tech- 
nology as, for instance, materials, 
processes, and engineering methods 
developed for aeronautics have in- 
fluenced such fields as automobiles, 
marine and railroad engineering. 


By 1970, what trends, forces or 
factors will have most significance 
for business? 


One of the most dramatic devel- 
opments occurring in the next dec- 
ade will be the sharp rise in the 
population of the U. S., reaching, by 
1970, a figure somewhere between 
200 and 225 millions. This popula- 
tion increase, running between 15 
per cent and 30 per cent over the 
1955 total, could cause serious 
shortages in housing, schools, public 
transportation, municipal utilities, 
public recreational facilities, and 
health and welfare services. This 
growth will place great demands on 
unevenly distributed natural re- 
sources—especially fresh water. 

The labor force is expected to 
show three major changes: 

1. An increase of some 25 per cent 
in absolute size. 

2. A number of relatively sharp 
fluctuations by 1970 in that age com- 
position. 

3. An increase in the labor force 
participation of women, whose pro- 
portion by 1970 will be 35 per cent 
as compared with the 1955 ratio of 
30 per cent. Over the period 1955 
to 1970 males in the labor force 
will increase by 20 per cent whereas 
females will rise some 42 per cent. 

Three basic problems related to 
the labor force may be anticipated 
as we approach 1970: 

1. A marked increase in workers 
under 25 entering the labor force 
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and placing great strain on training 
facilities. 

2. A lack of a comparable in- 
crease in workers, 24 to 44, the age 
span in which training begins for 
leadership roles in industry, gov- 
ernment, and the military. 

3. An influx of part-time workers 
to meet shortages caused by the in- 
sufficient number of 25 to 35-year-old 
workers. 

The absorption of large numbers 
of inexperienced workers into indus- 
try may produce a highly competi- 
tive labor situation. Shortages in the 
professional and scientific fields will 
continue to be critical. 

An increase of 9 to 11 million 
married couples is foreseen in the 
period 1955 to 1970. This will re- 
sult in increased demands for such 
items as new housing, household ap- 
pliances and furnishings, transpor- 
tation, and recreational facilities. It 
is obvious that the resultant baby 
boom (barring a war or a serious 
depression) will result in demands 
for child-oriented consumer goods 
and trigger a new wave of require- 
ments for schools in later years. 

Partially as a result of increased 
marriages and partly as a result of 
the post-World War II and Korean 
incident baby booms, our school en- 
rollment will rise from the 1955 fig- 
ures of about 28 million to 37.5 mil- 
lion in 1970 in the grammar schools, 
an increase of 33 per cent. High 
school enrollment will increase 70 
per cent, 9.2 million to 15.8 million, 
between 1955 and 1970. College en- 
rollment will show a_ percentage 
gain estimated at more than 120 
per cent over 1955, or from 2.7 mil- 
lion to 6 million. 

Within the geographic boundaries 
of the U.S., the Pacific and Moun- 
tain regions will show the greatest 
changes by 1970. Both population 
and industry are expected to in- 
crease substantially. Water will be- 
come a problem of the highest pri- 
ority in this region, to be followed 
by increased energy requirements, 
transportation, and the fulfillment 
of human requirements at all levels. 


How will world population pres- 
sures affect markets for U.S. 
goods and services as well as 
trade, aid and other U. S. foreign 
Policies by 19707 

During the past 150 years the 
world’s population has increased 
from an estimated 900 million to 
2,500 million persons, an average 
yearly increase of 10 million per- 
sons. From 1950 to 1956 the popu- 
lation increased by approximately 
175 million persons, a yearly in- 
crease of 30 million. This latter 


figure represents an increase of 80,- 
000 humans each day, 3,000 per 
hour, approximately one a second. 
By 1970 the rate of growth is ex- 
pected to be about 120,000 persons 
a day. The total world population 
at that time is expected to rise to 
between 3,200 and 3,500 million. 

These tremendous increases in 
population will not be uniformly 
distributed. Unfortunately, those 
areas which, from an economic and 
social standpoint, can least afford 
increases in numbers will experience 
the greatest absolute growth. Most 
of the countries of Asia, Africa, and 
South America, where more than 
two thirds of the world’s popula- 
tion currently lives, will continue to 
experience an ever closer race be- 
tween food production and repro- 
duction. 

A larger world population might 
benefit by the mutual exchange of 
commodities (raw materials for 
heavy and light consumer goods) 
via the historical processes of inter- 
national trade. Nevertheless, it is 
unlikely that the underdeveloped 
countries, as they mature politically, 
will be satisfied to continue as low- 
cost, ‘“‘one-or-a-few commodities” 
producers of raw materials. Indus- 
trialization, albeit on a modest scale 
at first, is their best hope to absorb 
the explosive increases in popula- 
tion. An upsurge in literacy and 
political awareness will undoubtedly 
accompany industrialization. 

If such developments can be 
guided by western-trained leader- 
ship (as in India) into peaceful 
trade rather than into dictator-led 
national aggression (as in Red 
China), the entire world stands a 
chance of stabilizing its population 
growth around a viable total. 

Population pressures also pose a 
problem with respect to the goals 
of U.S. foreign aid programs. In- 
deed, these pressures may increase 
the short-term expenditures by the 
United States for foreign aid into 
the mid-1960’s. Short-term, nominal 
increases in the living standards of 
underdeveloped countries may be 
achieved by direct assistance in the 
form of food, consumer goods, and 
medical aid. On the other hand, 
lasting increases can be obtained 
best by directing the bulk of for- 
eign aid to industrial expansion. 
Thus there is the problem of recon- 
ciling current, popular pressures for 
immediate increases in living stand- 
ards with the necessity of building 
a firmer foundation of industrializa- 
tion for the longer-term benefits. 

As these countries mature politi- 
cally, they will undoubtedly shop 

(continued on page 72) 
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Ufo news 
SIDE CHAIRS 


HARTER 
quality steel 
construction 


$23.75 


Zone 1 


Model 20 
Space-Saver 
Legs 


Anywhere you want durable, 
easy-to- move, comfortable 
side chairs, these new models fill the bill. 
Harter’s Space-Saver Model 20 is a quality 
chair at the low price of $23.75. Model 20-W 
with Wall-Saver Legs, $24.75, Zone 1. 


Choice of colorful, easy-to-clean uphol- 
steries and enduring baked-on enamel fin- 
ishes. Write for illustrated literature—we’ll 
send name of your nearest Harter dealer. 


Harter Corp., 109 Prairie, Sturgis, Mich. 


} HARTER 








IN INSURED 
FEDERAL SAVINGS ASS’NS 


Send for FREE Report 


‘B.C. MORTON & CO. 


INCORPORATED 
131 State St, 
10 E. 40th St. 


BOSTON: 
NEW YORK: 


LA 3-8000 
OR 9-3434 
NAME__ 
ADDRESS. 
CITY. STATE 
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“We use over 8,000 Ford 
show they cost us 











(Contioentel Baking Company operates 8,135 
Ford delivery trucks like this one. 


The 341-cu. ft. capacity body is all-alumi- 
num, with steel racks, built to Continental’s 
original design for time-and-space saving in 
handling bulk cargo. The chassis is the Ford 


Go FORD-WARD FOR SAVINGS 








P-350, 122-in. wheelbase, 8,000-lb. GVW, with 
modifications of springing, shocks and tire 
sizes to meet Continental specifications. 


With the 139-hp. Short Stroke Six and Ford- 
O-Matic Drive, Continental’s trucks average 
10.58 miles per gallon in stop-go work. 


FORD TRUCKS COST LESS 


LESS TO OWN... LESS TO RUN... LAST LONGER. TOO! 














J, with 
d tire 


-Ford- 
verage 


1S 


roo! 








Trucks ...our records 


less!” 





YOURS FREES | 


VERSATOOL SOCKET 


WRENCH KIT 
It’s our get-acquainted gift for those 
who plan to buy a truck during 1959. 


Compact, ‘‘pocket-size” kit con- 
tains seven different size sockets with 
Straight shank for normal use— 
“elbow” shank for offset work in 
hard-to-reach areas. Transparent 
plastic case provides handy storage 
at home, in the truck, etc. 


SEND FOR YOURS TODAY! 
OFFER EXPIRES FEBRUARY 15, 1959! 








says H.S. Hossfeld, Vehicular Engineer, 


Continental Baking Co. 


Continental Baking Company operates well over 
8,000 trucks—the biggest baking fleet in the world. 
Daily it carries 6,000,000 pounds of oven-fresh 
Wonder Bread and Hostess Cakes between bakeries, 
depots, food stores and homes in 44 states. And its 
fleet is 97% Ford! Mr. Hossfeld tells you why: 


“We bought our first Ford Trucks in 1929. In ’32 we 
designed the original ‘walk-in’ type bodies and Ford Truck 
engineers co-operated in the pioneer venture by adapting 
their C.O.E. chassis to carry the new body design. 


“Since ’46 the body, basically unchanged, has been 
made entirely of aluminum and specifically designed for 
the Ford chassis. We have bought an average of 650 
new Ford P-350s and P-400s each year as additional 
and replacement units. 


‘‘Specifically, these are the major reasons for our 
continued satisfaction with Ford Trucks: 


1 ‘‘Low maintenance cost. Our operating cost records show that 
our predominantly Ford fleet covered 150,000,000 miles in ’57 
at an average cost per mile of 5 %¢. 


9 ‘Fuel economy—no small item in a fleet of over 8,000 trucks. 
Our Ford-O-Matic equipped Fords averaged 10.58 miles per 
gallon, entirely in stop-go delivery work! 

3 “‘Ruggedness and sturdy construction of the P-350 chassis. The 
average age of all Fords in our fleet is a young 7 years! 

4 ‘‘Ford’s co-operation with our engineers, in modifying chassis 
to meet our requirements.” 


Whether you operate a huge fleet like Continental Baking or a 
single truck, Ford, from a list of over 370 models, has the exact, 
right truck for you. And your Ford Dealer can start you on the 
right road . . . Ford-ward for savings. Call him today. 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY, Box 286, Detroit 31, Mich. 


Gentlemen: 

Please send me, absolutely free, a Versatool Socket 
Wrench Kit. My Company operates. trucks and 
expects to be in the market for one or more trucks 
this year. 





NAME (print) 





FIRM 








ADDRESS 
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WATCH FOR THESE CHANGES 





continued 


Nuclear, chemical and solar sources 


will help to meet 1970 energy needs 


around for the best bargains in eco- 
nomic and technological help, in re- 
turn for raw materials, voting sup- 
port in the U.N. and access to their 
lands for military bases. Such de- 
velopments could require a signifi- 
cant reorientation of the uses for our 
national resources. This would call 
for a complete reappraisal of our 
world-wide military and _ political 
commitments and alliances. 


By 1970, what will be the most 
promising sources and commercial 
applications of energy and what 
part will nuclear power play in 
this outlook? What will be the im- 
pact of these developments on in- 
dustrial productivity, employment 
prospects, or leisure time? 


The order of importance of new 
energy sources would appear to be 
nuclear, chemical and solar—with 
winds, tides, and geothermic energy 
sources low on the list. 

On the domestic scene, industry 
and government are building sev- 
eral large-scale power reactors. It 
has been predicted that nuclear pow- 
er generating stations will probably 
be commercially competitive in the 
United States by 1970, and sooner 
in certain high-cost power areas of 
the world. 

Outside the continental United 
States approximately 40 nuclear 
power plants are in progress or in 
various stages of design and plan- 
ning. Some of these may achieve 
competitive status before 1970, par- 
ticularly in areas of present high 
power costs. 

In addition to these major instal- 
lations, the U.S. government is 
sponsoring studies and construction 
programs to achieve portable pack- 
age atomic power plants for use in 
inaccessible areas. It is logical to 
assume that the completion of this 
task will eventually bring power 
production to remote areas with re- 
sulting new growth of industry and 
improvement in living standards. 

The atom developed to its fullest 
potential in power production will 
most assuredly bring new economic 
strength to many of the underde- 
veloped nations. 

In the field of nuclear fusion 
(hydrogen-deuterium-tritium) pow- 
er generation the scientific evidence 
is not yet clarified. While authorities 
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appear confident of its achievement, 
perhaps in 20 years, large-scale 
production at economically accept- 
able costs will probably not be 
achieved for some time. 
Thermonuclear (fusion) process- 
es have at least two advantages over 
fission: 1, fusion has freedom from 
dangerous radioactive fission prod- 
ucts; 2, fusion (as now conceived) 
may be based upon a virtually inex- 
haustible supply of deuterium from 
water. The technical problems are 
staggering, but in just a few years 
we have come a long way. Even if 
it takes 50 years to accomplish con- 
trolled fusion, it will be in time 
to prevent depletion of the earth’s 
energy producing raw materials. 
Of the new chemical sources of 
energy, materials such as nitrogen 
compounds or the less prevalent 
boron compounds (high energy 
fuels) are presently used for mili- 
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tary purposes. Commercial applica- 
tions will undoubtedly be feasible in 
a few years. Further examples of 
the energy liberated from chemical 
reactions involve new techniques, 
with improved efficiency, of direct 
conversion to electricity. Even the 
old standard, the storage battery, is 
due for improvements to the point 
where the electric automobile could 
be (on the basis of technological fea- 
sibility) the cheap, exhaust-free car 
for city driving in 1970. 

The fuel cell—any type of electric 
battery cell which uses a chemical 
fuel to produce electricity—is also 
worth mention. While this is not 
new, prototype units functioning to- 
day will lead to early commercial 
application. The elimination of the 
heat cycle and rotating machinery is 
the basis for numerous other energy 
investigations. Mechanical, thermal, 
chemical, and radioactive energies 
are being transformed directly to 
electrical energy. 

By 1970, noiseless generators— 
which would not disturb nearby 
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workers—will be a multimillion-dol- 
lar business with applications wher- 
ever there is need for long-life, au- 
tomatic, lightweight (and usually 
small-current) power sources. Their 
greatest applications probably lie in 
the fields of electronics, astronautics, 
and communications. 

The utilization of solar energy is 
based on the absorption of heat 
and/or light. At present 15 coun- 
tries are exploiting solar energy not 
only for the generation of electrical 
power but also for the production 
of fresh water, heating, refrigeration, 
and air conditioning, for high tem- 
perature furnaces, cooling, and frost 
protection. If the efficiency of the 
solar battery (now about 10 per 
cent) could be increased signifi- 
cantly, it could power several of the 
above-mentioned systems, thus re- 
sulting in new markets. According 
to UNESCO, 13 million (about 20 
per cent) of the homes in the United 
States will be solar heated by 1975. 

The less important sources of en- 
ergy, such as tides, winds or geo- 
thermic (earth heat) energy, should 
not be neglected. 

At LaRance, France, for example, 
the French government is investing 
roughly $100 million for tidal gen- 
eration of an annual electrical out- 
put of 820 million kwh. 

Modern steam plant generation of 
electrical power costs about six to 
seven mills per kilowatt hour. The 
cost of producing nuclear fission 
power, with its attendant govern- 
mental control of fuel and reactor 
products, is difficult to figure but 
may be on the order of 10 mills per 
kwh in the United States. Commer- 
cial pilot plants now being built 
should provide such costs by 1961- 
63. A rough cost estimate has been 
made of from 10-100 mills per kilo- 
watt hour for such sources as solar 
energy, tides, winds, and ocean ther- 
mal differentials (that is, the differ- 
ence in temperatures at the surface 
and deep in the sea). 

Increased leisure time, predicted 
for the decades ahead, will absorb 
an increasingly higher per cent of 
our national energy production to 
provide more and cheaper travel 
means, electrified home recreational 
devices (organs, hi-fi, color TV, au- 
dio-visual telephones, home movies, 
dialed informational services) and 
new hobbies involving the use of 
electrical energy. 


By 1970, to what extent might the 
eceans be sources of food, min- 
erals, or water supply for home 
and industrial uses? 


Food production from the oceans 
will probably not show dramatic or 
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novel changes by 1970. Fisheries’ 
production will increase, perhaps 
more rapidly than in the preceding 
two decades, because of modern so- 
nar means for locating and follow- 
ing schools of fish, because more of 
the catch is deep-frozen while it is 
fresh, and because of better market- 
ing. There may be some attempt to 
harvest the rich plankton (small or- 
ganisms) of the surface waters, 
which the Kon-Tiki raft expedition 
members described as tasting like 
lobster paste. 

It is possible that the harvesting 
of seaweed for food will show some 
upturn, influenced by the Japanese 
use of these marine algae in their 
diet. (It should be noted here that 
seaweed has for many years been 
used for fertilizer and as a source of 
iodine and other minerals. ) 

There are several degrees of fea- 
sibility in extraction of various min- 
erals from the ocean. Almost all of 
the known chemical elements have 
been identified in sea water, but only 
a few are present in concentrations 
greater than one gram per ton. These 
are: chlorine, sodium, magnesium, 
sulfur, calcium, potassium, bromine, 
carbon, strontium, silicon, boron, 
aluminum, and fluorine. Since all 
of these elements are available in 
commercial quantities and in reduci- 
ble form on dry land, this abun- 
dance in the sea is not yet economi- 
cally attractive enough to encourage 
development. 

There is one outstanding excep- 
tion, with an extremely bright fu- 
ture: magnesium. This metal has 
been produced commercially from 
sea water since 1941 and now is pro- 
duced solely from this source in the 
United States. Since magnesium is 
beginning to displace aluminum as 
a structural metal, it is probable 
that the production of primary mag- 
nesium from sea water will at least 
double or triple by 1970. 

The world’s supply of deuterium, 
basis for fusion power, constitutes 
one out of every 7,000 hydrogen 
atoms in sea water. Since fusion 
power is not on the immediate hori- 
zon, the commercial production of 
deuterium from ocean sources should 
not be expected as soon as 1970. Of 
the scarcer, more coveted metals— 
copper, manganese, lead, zinc, tin, 
cobalt, chromium, gold—copper is 
present in less than one gram for 
every one hundred tons of water; 
manganese even less. One thousand 
tons of water would yield only five 
grams of lead, 10 grams of zinc, 
and three grams of tin. 

Ten thousand tons of water would 
be required to obtain one gram of 
(continued on page 76) 
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Tacreased postage rates—4¢ for first class, 7¢ for airmail— 
emphasize the importance of using only a precision 
mailing scale in your office. Ordinary scales are too risky... 
could be costly! 


Overpaid letters now waste even more postage (4¢ an ounce 
instead of 3¢). And underpaid letters arriving “‘Postage Due” 
are not only costly to your customers but also penalize you 
in loss of good will. 


A Pitney-Bowes precision scale can stop such 
postage losses. Every model is dependable, exact 
and accurate. Fast registering, they speed mailing. 
Widely spaced chart markings can be read 
accurately at a glance. 








There are models for every office; and a parcel 
post scale with 70 lb. capacity. Ask the nearest 
Pitney-Bowes office to show you. Or send 
coupon for free illustrated booklet. 


FREE: Handy desk or wall chart 
of latest Postal Rates, with parcel post 
map and zone finder. 
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FM Model S-510 
a all-purpose 
scale. 


Pitney-Bowes, INc., 1399 Walnut St., Stamford, Conn. 
Originator of the postage meter . . . offices in 107 cities in U.S. and Canada. 


PITNEY-BoweES Mailing Scales 
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Dont ‘walk away’ the savings 


Verifax Bantam 


Copiers °99*° each 








At Worthington Corporation, Harrison, N. J., 38 Verifax Copiers are located within easy reach of everyone 









ys| you get with office copying ! 


Putting a Verifax Copier in every department ends those costly 
“10-minute walks” to a distant copier—lets your entire organization 
take full advantage of 101 time-saving Verifax short cuts 


CHANCES ARE you already have at least 
one office copier in your company. And 


regardless of the make or model, you get 


copies for a fraction of the retyping cost. 


But have you ever thought how much more 


make full use of Verifax short cuts in an- 
swering the mail, commenting on reports, 
keeping key personnel posted. Your work— 
everyone’s work—will flow so much faster! 


Fully capable—yet only $99.50 














you'd be saving—how much faster your com- 
munications would be—if you had copiers in 
every department within easy reach of everyone? 


Despite its surprisingly low price, the new 
Bantam is a true Verifax Copier in every 
sense. A snap for anyone to operate. And 
so trim and compact you will find room for 
one in the smallest office. 


Kodak’s new $99.50 Verifax Bantam Copier 
makes it smart business to take this step now. 
For as systems men figure it, your savings 
in secretarial “travel time” alone (up to 
24¢ each time you require copies), can pay 
for each Bantam Copier in a month or two. 


Call in your local Verifax Dealer for 
a demonstration of the Verifax Bantam 
Copier, and an estimate of the savings 
possible in your company with decentral- 
ized Verifax copying. (Check “Yellow 
Pages” under duplicating or photocopying 
machines. ) 





Add to this the wonderful convenience 

of having a Verifax Copier just a few steps 

' away. Orders, letters, reports—anything 
that crosses your desk—can be copied fast 


: : Price shown is manufacturer’s suggested price and is subject to 
as needed. You and your secretary will 


change without notice. 






Kodak Verifax Bantam Copier outperforms 
copiers costing up to 4 times as much! 






















Even makes an offset 
master in 1 minute for less 
than 20¢, with low-cost 
adapter. A translucent mas- 
ter for whiteprint machines 
can also be made in 1 minute. 


Verifax copies are accu- Write with anything—you 
rate and complete... easy can copy ball-point, crayon 
to read—have look and feel —what have you—as easily 
of a good letterhead. And as typed data. Even those 
they’ll last as long as any purplish duplicator copies 
typed record, won’t fade. andrubberstampsareasnap! 


Makes 5 dry, clean, white 
copies in 1 minute for 24¢ 
each. Verifax copies can be 
made on one or both sides of 
bond-type paper, card stock, 
printed office forms. 
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MAIL COUPON TODAY 
EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Business Photo Methods Division 
343 State St., Rochester 4, N.Y. 
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WATCH FOR THESE CHANGES 





continued 


In next decade we may be getting fresh 
water and certain metals from the sea 


cobalt, and more than one million 
tons to produce six grams of gold. 
Chromium has not even been iso- 
lated from sea water, although it is 
present in marine organisms. 

It does not appear probable, bar- 
ring a protracted war or an effective 
blockade of present sources, that 
any attempt will be made to pro- 
duce any of the high unit value 
metals from the oceans by 1970. 
Here again one exception is worth 
noting. 

Recent oceanographic expeditions 
have reported that immense areas 
of the sea floor lying between 2,000 
and 5,000 meters deep are encrusted 
with manganese oxide. Sizable sam- 
ples of these nodules (mineral 
lumps) have been recovered by con- 
ventional oceanographic dredges. It 
is probable that some attempt will 
be made to exploit this unlimited 
source well before 1970. 

It is almost certain that commer- 
cial pilot plants, at least, will be 
feeding token amounts of desalted 
sea water into the reservoirs of semi- 
arid regions by 1970. The cost of 
supplying adequate water from land 
sources to highly developed areas 
such as Southern California is al- 
ready so high that it brings current 
experimental techniques of produc- 
ing fresh water from sea water al- 
most into a competitive bracket. 
The time is fast approaching when 
sea water will become an economi- 
cally feasible competitor to rivers, 
lakes and wells in semiarid and 
highly populated coastal areas. 


What procedures or considerations 
are usually involved in TEM PO’s 
job of appraising the future which 
a businessman could adopt for his 
own long-range planning? 


Effective long-range planning may 
be broken down into three steps, each 
of which may be further subdivided. 

In the first step the environment 
to be anticipated in the future is es- 
timated in the areas of population 
and human factors, future sciences 
and technologies, and political and 
social relationships. The results of 
this step lie mainly in two areas: 

First, descriptions of the future 
which give us an opportunity to se- 
lect and foresee customer require- 
ments and business opportunities. 
Second, a realistic environmental 
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situation in which to evaluate possi- 
ble future competing products and 
systems. 

The second step is the invention 
or synthesis of new products and 
systems in response to requirements 
and business opportunities perceived 
in the environmental studies. This 
step includes broad-scale physical 
feasibility studies, preliminary sys- 
tem designs, and the determination 
of reasonable ranges for system char- 
acteristics which may be left flexible 
until later in the procedure. Feasi- 
bility information developed in this 
step is naturally fed back to the 
environmental studies because new 
possibilities are often discovered 
during the feasibility investigations. 

The third step is an evaluation 
procedure. Here the requirements 
for future projects and systems 
which are derived from future en- 
vironmental studies are considered 
in relation to various ways of meet- 
ing them. New products or systems 
which have been synthesized are 
tested against the environmental 
backgrounds in which they are sup- 
posed to satisfy these requirements 
by the methods of operations re- 
search. The output of this step var- 
ies considerably, but its most usual 


form is what we call the cost-benefit 
analysis. 

This analysis compares a variety 
of products or systems designed to 
meet a particular requirement in 
terms of the benefits achieved by 
each and the costs of constructing 
and operating them. 

If carried out successfully, the re- 
sults of the over-all planning proc- 
ess should provide management with 
the environmental and technical fac- 
tors which are required for good fu- 
ture business decisions. 

The small businessman may adapt 
the basic philosophy of this type of 
analysis and planning to his own 
needs, even though his enterprise 
does not include personnel of the 
varied talents outlined here. He will 
find his own judgment and that of 
his close associates can be brought 
to bear upon many of the facets of 
long-range planning by just such 
steps, taken in the context of his re- 
sources and needs. 

He may also contract for the serv- 
ices of management consultants or 
invest in the services of university 
planning operations, which, by vir- 
tue of the support of large numbers 
of firms can support a long-range, 
generalized forecasting program suit- 
able for a variety of business in- 
terests. END 





REPRINTS of “Watch for These 
Space Age Changes” may be ob- 
tained for 15 cents a copy or $10.15 
per 100 postpaid from Nation’s Busi- 
ness, 1615 H St. N.W., Washington 
6, D. C. Please enclose remittance. 





SALES TECHNIQUES FOR ’59 


the over-all picture and gain per- 
spective of what is taking place. 

In conducting a market audit, the 
first thing to do, he says, is break 
down the marketing operation into 
all its parts—advertising, marketing 
research, sales force, etc. When the 
operation is completely broken 
down into manageable units, man- 
agement should work out the stand- 
ards it feels each of the components 
should live up to. He compared this 
operation with taking one’s car to a 
garage where the mechanic checks 
all its major parts against standards 
of peak performance. 

In the process, management may 
evaluate the performance of sales- 
men, of sales supervisors, organiza- 
tion structure, policies relating to 
customers, policies relating to in- 
centives for salesmen, and many 
other aspects of the sales depart- 
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continued from page 39 


ment. Next, action should be taken 
to improve the parts that are falling 
below the standards, and set up con- 
trols to measure future performance. 


Customer wants—General Elec- 
tric’s Mr. Borch says that one of the 
fundamental trends marketing per- 
sonnel have to be concerned with is: 

“The increasing difficulty in pre- 
dicting the individual consumer’s 
behavior at a time when his dis- 
cretionary income is rising as rap- 
idly as is his control over the use 
to which he decides to put his leisure 
time. (This is reflected daily in the 
consumer’s choice of whether to 
buy a new coat or to take a vaca- 
tion. ) 

“Or, if you prefer, take the in- 
creasing difficulty in predicting the 
industrial customer’s behavior when 
his alternative choices in processes 
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and materials are rising so rapidly 
because of advances in technology. 
We see this reflected in such ways 
as his choice of using plastics or 
metals.” 

Overcoming this difficulty in 
gauging in which direction the cus- 
tomer will jump is not a matter of 
marketing research alone—elaborate 
tests and surveys in depth are need- 
ed to see what the customer really 
believes. Much of the work can be 
done by instructing individual sales- 
men to be prompt with their feed- 
back. The salesman in the field often 
knows more about whether a prod- 
uct is or is not moving and knows it 
more quickly than research workers 
do. 


Communication—Emphasis on 
getting feedback from the salesmen 
is an important part of the trend to- 
ward better communications. Dis- 
semination of the right information 
is of growing concern to companies, 
says Walter Brunauer, manager of 
sales personnel development of the 
Lily-Tulip Cup Corporation. 

Management is coming to realize, 
he says, that more coordination is 
needed in communicating with the 
salesmen in the field. Many organ- 
izations simply flood the mails with 
memos and information. Other com- 
panies do too little. In both cases 
much of the material is not impor- 
tant to the salesman. 

One company swamped its sales- 
men in the field with breezy solu- 
tions to sales problems the home 
office figured the men might run 
across. Feedback convinced the 
home office that the men had little 
or no use for the material, but did 
have a real need for solutions to 
other problems. 

As a result, the company had the 
salesmen submit periodically what 
they considered their biggest prob- 
lems. The home office, in turn, se- 
lected the most representative prob- 
lem, offered a solution and circu- 
lated it to all the men. In addition, 
the company answered the indivi- 
dual problems of each salesman. 
Salesmen also began writing to each 
other about their problems. 

In the future, Mr. Brunauer feels, 
many companies will have an in- 
formation coordinator who will let 
each division know what it is ex- 
pected to impart. 


Training—A trend toward more 
intensive training for salesmen is 
growing in strength. For some time 
the trend has been away from sim- 
ply handing a salesman a sample 
case, giving him a slap on the back, 
and sending him into the field. But 
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now the training is more thorough, 
and less filled with pep talk. 

A case in point is Republic Steel 
Corporation’s Truscon Steel Divi- 
sion’s 13-session training program 
for its salesmen, aimed at increasing 
the service that the salesman can do 
for the company’s customers. 

Their salesmen are getting train- 
ing in the product itself, and on how 
to help the customer. The salesman 
of the future, Republic feels, will be 
one equipped to “sell, serve and ad- 
vise.” 

With better training, managers 
realize, the cost per sale is cut down 
because the salesman is more likely 
to get an order with fewer calls. 

The emphasis on training is also 
due, strangely enough, to advancing 
technology. Today a company that 
gains a technological advantage can 
expect to hold it only a short time 
before competitors equal or surpass 
it. Since, nowadays, most products 
are more or less equally good and 
dependable, the selling point has to 
be on service and advice that comes 
with the product. 

With the increasing demand put 
on salesmen to know more about 
their product, to be able to advise 
and serve their customers, the sales- 
man is becoming less of “a man way 
out there in the blue” and becoming 
more of a businessman. He is ex- 
pected to know more about the busi- 
ness, and about profit and loss. 

Also, as the salesman changes 
from a man intent only on getting 
orders to the role of a business ex- 
ecutive, his compensation is begin- 
ning to change, notably in indus- 
trial sales, Mr. White says. Com- 
panies are beginning to give the 
salesman more salary in comparison 
to commission. The theory behind 
this is that it is more important to 
have men who will concentrate on 
building up a lasting relationship 
with the customer rather than rely- 
ing on the short-term advantage of 
the hit-and-run operation. 

The entire area of compensation 
and incentives is getting increased 
attention from marketing personnel, 
according to S. L. Goldsmith, Jr., 
executive director, National Sales 
Executives-International. 

He identified as one of the top 
problem areas for 1959, ““The need 
for effective motivation of sales 
and distribution personnel, often 
expressed as incentives for the sales- 
men.” 

Two things are common to most 
of these trends in marketing: cost 
consciousness and stiffening compe- 
tition. The successful company will 
be alert to these trends and others as 
they develop in the new year. END 















































































time-saving 
“OFFICE TOOL” # 


Procedural Microfilming 


This young lady, with just one appli- 
cation-of “Procedural Microfilming”, 
saves over an hour every day in 
preparing the daily check register! 
Using microfilm in your daily busi- 
ness procedures will cut clerical 
costs, provide photographic accuracy 
and protect records against loss or 
destruction. 


The FLOFILM 9600 is the only micro- 
film camera specifically designed for 
“Procedural Microfilming.” Compact 
for easy, everyday use; portable for 
use in many departments; this low 
cost, motorized camera features the 
exclusive film magazine for complete 
flexibility in daily procedures. 





CLIP this coupon te 
your letterhead for 
free copies of ‘‘An 
Introduction to 
Microfilm’, “‘Manual 
on Procedural 
Microfiiming” and 
the new “Rental 
Plan Folder.” 


Name. 
Title 








INCORPORATED 


Flofilm Division 
Dept. N-10, Norwalk, Conn. 
Sales and Service Offices in 
All Principle Cities 













For the businessman who wants 


to know what is happening in 


Congress dean and what he 


can do about it 


“ian 
_ 


ab an ae February is the month of the National Chamber’s 
Third Annual Aircade for Legislative Action. 

The Aircade is one of the important business events of 1959. It is for the 
businessman who wants to know—who needs to know—what Congress is 
doing and proposing, and what he himself can do about it. 

The Aircade plan is forthright and simple. A team of legislative experts 
and business leaders, headed by National Chamber President William A. 
McDonnell, will travel by chartered plane to 12 key cities shown on this map. 


In each city, the National Chamber will conduct a _ legislative-discussion 























session, in cooperation with the local Chamber of Commerce. The event will 





be fast-moving, colorful, exciting and, above all, informative. 


At an Aircade meeting, you are not merely a spectator, you are a participant. 


This is what it will do for you: 


1. It will bring you an intimate, understandable, meaningful 


picture of the 86th Congress; 


2. It will give you an opportunity to talk legislative issues affecting 


your business, to ask questions, to find out what the issues are 


all about; 


3. It will show you how you can make your views felt more effec- 


tively in Washington; and 


4. It will show you how you can make your influence, action and 


example felt on the political scene. 


Look over the map. Pick out the Aircade meeting most convenient for you to 


attend—and plan to be there, and to bring others with you. 


For detailed information, write to the Chamber of Commerce in the city 


where the Aircade meeting of your choice will be held. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES e WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 


TIME AND PLACE FEB. 

FEB. 

FEB. 
- 13—ATLANTA, GA. « Dinkler-Plaza Hotel 
FEB. 
FEB. 
FEB. 
FEB. 
FEB. 
FEB. 
FEB. 
FEB. 27—ST. LOUIS, MO. « Sheraton-Jefferson Hotel 


OF THE 1959 
AIRCADE MEETINGS FEB 


9—PHILADELPHIA, PA. * Sheraton Hotel 
10—ROCHESTER, N. Y. * Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
11—TOLEDO, OHIO * Commodore Perry Hotel 


16—HOUSTON, TEXAS * Rice Hotel 
17—COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. « Antlers Hotel 
19—SANTA MONICA, CAL. * Miramar Hotel 
20—SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. « Fairmont Hotel 
24—TACOMA, WASH. * Winthrop Hotel 
25—BUTTE, MONT. * Finlen Hotel 
26—CHICAGO, ILL. * Morrison Hotel 








Welcome News... 
for firms with 
5 or more 


employees 
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INSURANCE 
is now included in 


NEW YORK LIFES 
EMPLOYEE 
PROTECTION PLAN 


MEDICAL CARE BENEFITS in New York 
Life’s Employee Protection Plan can now, 
in most states, include Major Medical In- 
surance to help provide financial aid when 
very serious illness or injury strikes. Sup- 
plements basic benefits that help meet 
hospital, medical and surgical expenses 
due to non-occupational accidents or 
sickness. Several benefit schedules avail- 
able for insured employer, employees and 
their dependents. 


Plan also provides 
employer and employees with 
these modern benefits... 


LIFE INSURANCE payable at death to 
beneficiary. Accidental death benefit op- 
tional. 


WEEKLY INDEMNITY BENEFIT payable 
for total disability due to non-occupa- 
tional accident or sickness. Different 
amounts and benefit periods available. 


NEW YORK LIFE can design an Em- 
ployee Protection Plan based on all or a 
combination of these benefits to fit your 
company’s needs. Ask your New York 
Life agent for facts now or write to ad- 
dress below. 


Individual policies or a group contract 
may be available, depending upon number 
of employees and applicable state law. 


NEW YORK LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
(In Canada: 320 Bay Street, Toronto, Ontario) 


A Mateal Compeny ylic Founded in 1845 


The New York Life Agent in 
Your Community is a Good Man to Know 
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Executive 
Trends 


t 


The challenge to business in 1959 


The year just beginning will test the ability of executives to shake 
off the mind set of a recession and begin to think again in terms 
consistent with expansion, growth and diversification. 

The recession taught management many lessons, not the least of 
which, as Sylvania president Don Mitchell has observed, is the folly 
of wildly swinging an economy ax when the going gets rough. 

This year you can look for renewed emphasis on executive de- 
velopment—with stress on the down-to-earth aspects of the execu- 
tive’s job; new product introduction, market analysis, profit im- 
provement, and long-range planning. Campus recruiting also seems 
likely to quicken in tempo. 


P In a recent interview with Nation’s Business, Samuel L. H. Burk, prin- 
cipal with the consulting firm of Rogers, Slade and Hill, identified the 
timing of product introduction as a critical present problem, particularly 
for older companies that of late have been beaten to the punch in the 
product field by younger, more flexible and less tradition-ridden firms. 


Is social science a good investment? 


Corporate support of university research into problems of people 
at work has been gathering momentum in recent years. It is natural, 
therefore, that managers should be asking now if this trend is sound. 
An unequivocally affirmative answer comes from Charles W. L. 
Foreman, vice president of United Parcel Service. Mr. Foreman 
says his company believes firmly in the research effort even though 
the thousands of dollars which it has put into such programs have 
not yet produced anything of direct benefit to United Parcel. 
“The really important feedback from business-related social 
science research will come in a few years,” Mr. Foreman explains. 
In the meantime, he points out, all businesses are benefiting in- 
directly by the findings to date in knowledge of human beings. 


P A recent AMA survey identifies four studies as being of the greatest im- 
portance in the research thus tar conducted. The four are: The University of 
Michigan Survey Research Center’s study of the relationships between 
productivity, morale and supervision; Yale University research into human 
aspects of technology and organization; Cornell research into the psychology 
of groups, and leadership research carried out at Ohio State University. 


Communication as an executive problem 


Representative of the line of inquiry that the social scientists have 
been pursuing is that followed by two University of Michigan psy- 
chologists in the field of business communication. The Michigan 
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researchers have discovered that disagreement over a subordinate’s 
job problems seems to be the chief cause of ineffective communica- 
tion between superiors and subordinates. 

The study shows that the higher executive generally has little 
conception of his subordinate’s problems and in addition seems 
to have great difficulty understanding these problems. Only six 
per cent of 35 superiors studied were strongly in agreement with 
what their subordinates regarded as their key job problems—74 
per cent had low agreement. 


> Behind this imbalance, the researchers say, is a fear that the subordinate 
feels about his advancement. This leads to development of yes men who find 
some security in agreeing with the boss. In this way, the psychologists point 
out, the boss receives little information which will reflect unfavorably on the 
subordinate. 


How unions deprive U. S. of leaders 


In a recent talk before a management conference, an officer of a 
major company told how labor unions are indirectly withholding 
badly needed executive talent from industry. 

The explanation is simple: Through pressure of conformity on 
their members, unions often dull an individual worker’s desire to 
rise above the rank-and-file. 

He can be made to feel that moving up to first-line supervision, 
or even higher, would be an act of disloyalty to the union, and in 
some ways an antisocial thing to do. 

The worker with executive potential who faces this block is likely 
to narrow his horizons and begin to burrow into the security of his 
present job. Or, to release his natural leadership drive, he might 
seek an office with the union or assume a leadership role in an ac- 
tivity unrelated to his occupation. 


» Management, too, must share the blame for keeping people at a point 
below their maximum possible development. This can happen whenever 
management fails to recognize a worker's capacity for growth, or fails to 
give the eager learner something new to learn and do. 


Business know-how aiding nations abroad 


This year’s congressional debate over foreign-aid expenditures will 
take place against a backdrop of growing evidence that skill, not 
money, is the most useful contribution which America can make to 
industrializing nations overseas. 

Management consultant Louis A. Allen, just back from Africa 
and Europe, says the underdeveloped areas are intensely interested 
in acquiring the management skills developed here. 

While government and private agencies have made significant 
progress in imparting these skills to foreign businessmen and ad- 
ministrators, much more needs to be done, and some of what has 
been done needs to be redone. 


P An example of the latter is cited by an executive who took part in an 
ICA-sponsored training program in Japan last year. He says the Japanese 
were “horribly confused’”’ by American speakers who seemed to put all-out 
emphasis on single aspects of management, such as electronic data process- 
ing or quality control. “‘What we must do,” the executive explains, “is keep 
individual techniques and problems in perspective when talking to toreigners. 
They require and should be getting an integrated overview of the problems 
of management.” 
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NYL-A-PLAN 


New York Life’s 
insurance service for firms 
with 5 or more employees 


Nyl-A-Plan offers your employees 
the convenience of paying their insur- 
ance premiums through payroll de- 
ductions with savings to them averag- 
ing 334% over regular individual 
monthly rates. 


In addition, the services of our trained 
representative are available to ex- 
plain to your employees the value 
of the benefits you provide—empha- 
sizing how much of their cost you pay. 
He can help each employee properly 
integrate company and personal in- 
surance plans. And any new personal 
insurance needed can be bought at 
the lower Nyl-A-Plan rates. 


Nyl-A-Plan can help you hold key 
personnel, boost morale and efficiency 
—all at practically no cost to you. 
For a free booklet that tells you how 
your company and its employees can 
benefit by installing Nyl-A-Plan, 
write to the address below. 


NEW YORK LIFE 


INSURANCE ele COMPANY 
51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
(In Canada: 320 Bay Street, Toronto, Ontari: 


Life Insurance « Group Insurance 
Annuities 


0) 


Accident & Sickness Insurance e Pension Plans 
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TEST YOUR 








SENSE OF CLOSURE 





New research shows many people and companies 
give faulty answer to question: When is job done? 


A NEW WAY OF LOOKING at job performance prom- 
ises to be a major advance in measuring and increas- 
ing a man’s true effectiveness in business. 

Separate teams of management experts and indus- 
trial psychologists, looking for methods of getting 
higher quality work from a given group, have turned 
up a by-product that is potentially their most impor- 
tant result: 


>» The fact that individuals differ enormously in their 
judgment of when a piece of work is actually finished. 


This is significant because it is now believed that 
more than half of all people in the business world are 
defective in one sense: 

They don’t know the proper time to throw the 
switch that turns off their effort in one direction and 
diverts it to a new job. This is one reason that men 
who appear to be hard-working employes—and who 
really are conscientious at heart—may turn out poor 
results. 

Now it is found that many of these cases can be 
traced back to what the psychologist calls a “sense 
of closure’—the feeling of completeness and satis- 
faction that comes of having rounded off a given task. 
In plain terms, it’s the conviction that, “I’m through 
with this job, and I can go on to something else.” 

We all get that sensation in everything we do, from 
the most trifling bit of routine to the greatest of de- 
cisions; but whether a man succeeds or fails in a job 
may depend on when he gets this urge to let the 
matter rest. 

This feeling is basically the same in any type of 
work—from the craftsman’s art to the executive’s de- 
liberation of policy. Even though a different set of 
mental steps is involved, the sense of timing that 
throws a cut-off switch at the right moment, but not 
an instant too soon, is similar. 

The startling thing is that only a minority of workers 
at any level have the balanced sense of responsibility 
to work on a job just to the point of maximum effec- 
tiveness. Some psychologists estimate that the num- 
ber is as low as 18 per cent; others guess it may reach 
40 per cent. But all agree that there are more incom- 
petent people than capable ones in this respect. Some 
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compulsive individuals hang on too long, fretting over 
petty details that aren’t worth the bother. 

The vast majority let go of each task far short of the 
completion point. 

Though they may, on paper, seem to have done 
their duty, a series of consistently disappointing results 
usually flows from their work. 

This premature sense of closure is apparently re- 
sponsible for many problems that become almost tra- 
ditional in business, such as buck-passing, procrasti- 
nation, and overemphasis on group decisions. 

For years, managers have wondered how a man 
could be guilty of such faults and apparently not 
know it. One plant superintendent said: “I’ve got two 
supervisors in my place who consistently cry loudest 
for pay increases. They are both hard workers and it’s 
difficult to keep turning them down. But they won’t 
face the fact that their groups are not putting up as 
good a showing as some others. Even if these men do 
try hard, how can they ignore the fact that somehow 
or other they aren’t producing?” 

Such men as these, it appears, seldom realize their 


Trying hard—not producing . ue 
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deficiency because they get the sense of closure long 
before the point of actual accomplishment. Even when 
others can see there’s more to be done, they feel that 
the job is finished because they can show a certain 
amount of effort made. 

Here is a simple example at the worker level that 
will undoubtedly remind you of many cases you’ve 
seen in your own organization: 

A typist is told, “Be sure to get this letter out to- 
night.” Depending on her individual sense of closure, 
she will take this to mean: 


1. Type it and put it on the boss’ desk. 


2. Type it, get it signed and put it in the “Out” 
basket. 


3. Be sure the typed and signed letter goes to the 
mail room in time for mailing tonight. 


You will see from this that there are varying de- 
grees of error in the sense of closure. Girl No. 2 will 
be less troublesome to have around than Girl No. 1, 
though she would still fall far short of making life 
in the office easier for her boss. 

Many girls who stop at Point No. 2 would be genu- 
inely astonished if they were criticized because the 
letter stayed in an “Out” basket overnight. Because 
they had a feeling of closure on completing the routine 
part of the job, they can’t see that more might be 
expected of them. 

But the executive who wrings his hands despair- 
ingly over this lack of judgment on the part of his 
secretary may, himself, be just as frequent an offender. 
In fact, the higher up the managerial ladder we go, 
the more likely we are to find men who don’t do a 
whole job because the line that marks finis to each 
task is less and less clear. 

There are many men at high levels whose closure 
is like that of a former product development man- 
ager who was recently demoted to a less responsible 
job. This intelligent and well liked man excelled at 
reporting to top management on all the efforts his 
staff was making to work out the bugs that kept some 
of his projects from passing on to the production de- 
partment. For a time, after his appointment, this 
wealth of well worded excuses impressed and satisfied 
everyone. 

But when 18 months passed and only a fraction of 
the development projects undertaken amounted to 
anything, all his colleagues became severely critical 
of what they took to be an irresponsible attitude on 
his part. 

“How can I boost my sales volume as much as the 
budget calls for if you don’t give me the new products 
I expected?” demanded the sales manager. 

“I promised to cut production costs because you 
were supposed to be developing a part that could be 
made cheaper,” insisted the production chief. “I can’t 
be responsible just because you didn’t come through.” 
“Our whole future planning was based on an ex- 
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panded product line,” stormed the division manager. 
“The product development department has stalled the 
entire program.” 

Because the object of these tirades was a man they 
had all regarded highly, the divisional vice president 
made a last try before giving up on him. He called in 
a management consultant who spent a day talking 
with this man, trying to understand whether the prob- 
lems that had stumped him were really insurmount- 
able. 

The consultant reported that the executive was 
thoroughly conscientious, completely unable to under- 
stand why he was being criticized. Wasn’t he, after 
all, working on everything with all his time and 
energy? Hadn’t he turned in reports showing in detail 
what difficulties kept each project from completion? 

“We are pursuing this aggressively,’ was the magic 
phrase he put at the end of each report. And his ini- 
tials at the bottom of such a memo to his superiors 
gave him a sense of closure. The fact that more was 
expected baffled him because it hadn’t entered his 
mind that there was any more. 

Unfortunately, the responsibilities of the product de- 
velopment job were too urgent to allow time for this 
executive to change his ways. He had to be replaced. 
But it is hopeful to note that a defective sense of 
closure is not an unchangeable characteristic. In many 
cases, an intelligent person can be helped to improve 
his closure timing. 

If this problem concerned only the incompetents, 
it might be considered limited. But it actually affects 
everybody to some extent, for the achievement of a 
satisfying and lasting sense of closure is the greatest 
stimulant to make us go on and do better in other 
jobs. 

A crossword puzzle or other game of completion is 
a good illustration of how this human trait can spur 
us on without regard to tangible rewards. There is no 
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provable reason why anyone should bother to finish 
such a puzzle. Yet, once having started, the disciplined 
mind abhors the notion of dropping it. The difference 
between completion and noncompletion is sharp and 
clear here. There can be no sense of closure without 
filling in every last space. The person who stops short 
of finishing is conditioning himself to stop even shorter 
next time. The one who holds on to the end is much 
more likely to complete the next puzzle as well, even 
if it proves to be harder. 

Business, of course, is never so definite as a word 
puzzle. You can seldom be quite sure that a job is 
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We are pursuing this aggressively 


really done. But the knowledge that your judgment of 
closure needs to be frequently rechecked and tuned 
will help to improve performance. 

The fact is that almost no one has an absolutely 
perfect sense of closure. Every individual and every 
organization can make great gains by aiming for im- 
provement in this area, even if there appears to be no 
serious problem. 

Aside from an occasional look at your own closure 
reaction, there are two ways of putting these findings 
to immediate use in your business life: 


1. In rating each of your subordinates and the work 
of your group as a whole. 


2. In making constructive changes that will improve 
the closure sense of your people. 


Just realizing that a shortcoming in judging closure 
does cripple many otherwise able men is a great help 
in rating others. After applying all the standard cri- 
teria to a man’s work, the question, ‘““Does he know 
exactly how much of his time to invest in each job?” 
will add a new factor of measurement. 

Several times this question has made it possible to 
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TEST YOUR SENSE OF CLOSURE continued 









select the better of two men who otherwise appeared 
equally capable. 

One such instance concerned the selection of a gen- 
eral manager for the largest division of an appliance 
manufacturing company. The search narrowed down 
to two men, each of whom had successfully managed 
one of the company’s plants. At that point, as the 
firm’s president told the director of executive person- 
nel, it was “six-to-five and take your choice.” 

One candidate had shown better profits on his op- 
erations; but the other, a less dynamic man, had kept 
his plant in better condition. In all other respects, their 
backgrounds were about equal. 

The personnel man had no authority in the making 
of this selection, but he was told to feel free to con- 
tribute suggestions. So he asked the chief executive: 

“Which one is best at deciding just how far to go 
before he considers a job finished?” 

The president answered with hardly a moment’s 
pause: “Carl has the edge there. He sees a thing 
through, all right. Dick is likely to move on fast and 
not worry about what’s in his wake.” 

This angle led to a closer look at the plant opera- 
tions of the two men. Seen from this standpoint, it 
became clear that Dick, although a good manager, 
had achieved his better profits by ignoring several 
factors that would haunt him later. Apart from his 
disinterest in plant maintenance, which was easily 
correctable, he had neglected the morale of his person- 
nel—and that was less simply repaired. Carl’s plant, 
as time proved, would be more profitable over the long 
pull. 

The difference between these two men was that one 
thought his job was completed when he showed a 
profit. The other didn’t achieve a sense of closure 
until he had prepared for future operations as well. 

Happily, this is the kind of rating factor that can 
be put to constructive use. 

When we rate a man for initiative or analytical 
ability, we can only look at the facts as they are, 
accept them, live with them. You can’t add greatly to 
an individual’s intelligence; and though you may get 
him to exert a bit more drive, the effort is likely to be 
harmful if it makes him try to generate a kind of 
vitality that just isn’t in his nature. 

But anyone can be guided into the habit of looking 
for the definite beginning and end of each task. It can 
be made the custom in your organization for everyone 
to stick with each job until he reaches the point where 
someone else is supposed to take over, and knows it. 

Very often, a defective sense of closure exists in an 
entire staff. When that is the case, it usually stems 
from a long-standing laxness on the part of higher 
management. A lower degree of responsibility has been 
passed as acceptable performance, and it has come to 
be standard. 

Combating this requires three main policies: 

Make each responsibility completely clear: You 
can’t prescribe in advance exactly what every job will 
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entail. But you can set certain guideposts as to what 
constitutes complete performance. For example, a 
man who is given an assignment like the product de- 
velopment manager should be told bluntly, “Your 
main responsibility is to give us new items to sell and 
better ways to produce the present line. Managing the 
research staff and reporting to top management on 
your progress are parts of the job, and we expect them 
to be adequately handled. But your work is done only 
when this company gets a flow of finished projects that 
actually add to our profit-making ability.” 

Refuse to hear excuses. This has to be tempered 
with mercy, of course. There are valid excuses for de- 
lays and failures, but generally the boss who gets most 
from his group is the one who shows relatively little 
interest in what obstacles they are encountering. He 
sets certain goals and certain deadlines, and then is 
not too sympathetic if there is talk of failing to meet 
them. 

At the same time, however, he is ready to forget the 
past and look to the future. A boss who scolds end- 
lessly about what didn’t get done only fills his people 
with discouragement. They feel that nothing they can 
do will wipe out their past misdeeds. Instead, the 
attitude should be: 

“No, the hard luck story you’ve just told me doesn’t 
interest me. Your job is not complete. So I’m not 
satisfied yet. But get busy and see to it that I am 
satisfied at this time next week.” 

Test for closure sense. This attitude can’t be in- 
augurated all at once. No single action will do the 
trick. Only the slow accumulation of one experience 
after another will convince people that a new level of 
expectancy has been set. 

First, however, it’s helpful to get a clear picture of 
how your organization now shapes up in this respect. 
Here’s a brief quiz to give you some idea whether 


@s 


Make responsibility clear 
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Refuse to hear excuses 


your company or department is one where people are 
inclined to get the sense of closure at the right time 
or prematurely: 

1. Do people in your office frequently raise questions 
or point out problems without having a solution to 
suggest? 

2. Do some groups complain that they have to com- 
plete work that should be done by others? 

3. Have you sometimes heard a man say: “I don’t 
know what happens to that after it leaves my desk’’? 

4. Do you have the feeling that some of the key 
men in your operation would—if presented with a 
tough question—be content to find a solution that just 
barely “gets them out from under’’? 

5. Whenever a temporary solution to a problem is 
found, do your people usually drop the subject with- 
out looking for a permanent answer? 

6. Do you still have problems pending that seemed 
to be nearing solution at this time last year? 

7. Is it a common occurrence that when something 
goes unfinished or an error is made, no one is quite 
sure who was responsible? 

8. Are a large part of the interoffice memos and 
meetings in your operation devoted to explaining why 
certain results weren’t achieved? 

If three or more of these questions were answered 
“ves,” it’s a sign that you may have a closure prob- 
lem in your office. Some “‘yes” answers may, of course, 
stem from other causes, such as a faulty organization 
chart or office politics. But even those problems are 
sometimes founded on a wrong sense of closure, so 
this new point of view may provide an advantage in 
coming to grips with them.—CHARLES A. CERAMI 












REPRINTS of “Test Your Sense of Closure” may be 
obtained for 10 cents a copy or $6.75 per 100 post- 
paid from Nation’s Business, 1615 H St. N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. Please enclose remittance with order. 
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RECESSION-PROOF 





continued from page 33 


Smart marketing, product planning 


add strength for 


is still around—and most machinery 
can be considered old if it was put 
in before the Korean War, that is, be- 
fore the new postwar designs really 
became available. One estimate puts 
the capital needed to replace this old 
and rapidly obsolescent equipment 
as high as $100 billion—and most of 
this is in equipment of pre-World 
War II vintage. 

One conclusion from this is to 
doubt those who believe that the era 
of major capital spending on the 
part of business is ended for the 
time being, as we have caught up 
with demand and even have, for a 
few years, excess capacity in several 
industries. There is reason for be- 
lief, in other words, that the need 
to replace old equipment (without 
adding to capacity) may be as po- 
tent a motive for capital spending 
as the need to build new capacity 
was during the last 10 years. A 
new capital boom, to replace old 
equipment, is thus not unlikely. 

But this adds at the same time to 
the seriousness of the personnel-cost 
problem. Everytime we replace an 
older machine by a new one, we in- 
crease the demand for mind work. 
In fact, this is ‘the real meaning of 
mechanization and automation. We 
lower unit costs but make the whole 
cost structure, including personnel 
costs, increasingly rigid, turn it in- 
creasingly into fixed costs. 


Depression-proofing 


When the outlook for American 
business seemed bleak indeed, around 
February 1958, three men—two sen- 
ior partners in leading management 
consulting firms, and one prominent 
investment banker—sat down one 
evening and began to talk about the 
large companies they knew and their 
chances to weather a storm. They 
talked for a little while, until one 
of the men said: “Let’s go through 
the list of 250 largest corporations, 
and each put down on a sheet of 
paper those which, in his opinion, 
are likely not only to weather a 
fairly serious storm but even to do 
reasonably well in it.” 

Each made his own list. When 
they showed these lists to each other, 
they found that they were in sub- 
stantial agreement. Finally the three 
men put down the names of a few 
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meeting changes 


companies which, they thought, 
should do better than average. They 
gave this list to yet another friend 
—also a management consultant— 
and asked him to keep it in his office 
safe. On the first of October they 
opened it and compared it with the 
actual results of these companies for 
the first six or seven months of the 
year. 

There were 23 large companies on 
the list. Every one of them lived up 
to expectations—the majority doing 
better in 1958 than they had done in 
1957. The men should have added 
three to five more names to their 
list but on the whole their batting 
average was amazingly high. 

What made them pick out these 
23 companies? Was it the industries 
these companies were engaged in? 
No—the list included steel compa- 
nies and appliance companies, con- 
sumer goods and textile companies. 
But each company selected was con- 
sidered exceptional under one or the 
other of two criteria. 

Either it was a company—and 
this accounted for about 18 of the 
names—that had tackled its market- 
ing job seriously. Or it was a com- 
pany that really knew how to man- 
age innovation, to generate new 
products, to test and market them. 

I cite this not as an example of 
successful crystal-ball gazing but be- 
cause it underscores a major lesson 
of this recession. 

A company, even in a badly af- 
fected industry, can escape if it has 
worked to make itself depression-re- 
sistant. It can, in the first place, 
have strengthened its basic situation 
by systematic marketing—which is 
not as much a matter of technique 
as it is a point of view, a basic atti- 
tude, a common approach through- 
out the whole business, which tries 
to look at the business and its prod- 
uct from the point of view of the 
customer, his satisfaction and the 
uses and needs which the products 
serve for him. 

One amazing example of this is a 
large steel company. 

Everyone would have said that a 
steel company has little control over 
short-term economic fluctuation. It 
is dependent upon the business level 
of its customers. There is nothing 
in the location, product mix or prices 
of this company to set it apart from 
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the other big integrated producers. 
Yet this particular company showed, 
throughout the entire period, both 
order and profit figures way above 
the average of the industry. From 
the figures of this one company one 
would, indeed, never have guessed 
that anything was seriously amiss in 
steel production, let alone that it 
dropped 50 per cent. 

For the past 10 years, this com- 
pany has systematically tried to 
bring into the management of the 
business the point of view of the 
customer and a real understanding 
of what the company and its prod- 
ucts have to be and do for him. 

There are similar examples in 
other industries. 

Intelligent management of inno- 
vation plays less of a part, but only 
because it is still so much less com- 
mon (it is also much more difficult 
and we know much less about it). 
But it, too, made a real difference 
even in industries where the general 
trend was exceedingly adverse. 

This shows that it is possible to 
do preventive work against the dan- 
gers of a short-term recession. To 
start selling like mad when the bot- 
tom is already dropping out of the 
market is rarely effective. In fact I 
have seen few examples of hard sell- 
ing during this period that really 
produced measurable results. But 
marketing during good times, when 
selling itself is easy, seems to be of 
major importance. 

Incidentally, businesses that do 
not manufacture a product had the 
same experience. In New York City, 
for instance, a few among the large 
banks applied marketing thinking to 
their business during the past five 
years. This led them to discover 
that making loans is their business, 
that the customer who asks for a 
loan does not ask a favor but brings 
business to the bank. This has not 
led them to relax credit standards, 
but it has led them to take the atti- 
tude that it is the bank’s job to find a 
way to satisfy a customer’s reasona- 
ble financial needs and to make sure 
that he has the right kind of financ- 
ing and enough of it. 

As a result these few banks have 
fared quite differently in these past 
two years of difficult banking busi- 
ness than the majority did. 

There are also significant differ- 
ences in the results of insurance 
companies and department stores 
that can be explained only as differ- 
ences between the results of system- 
atic marketing and of its absence. 

We also learned something about 
what makes an individual depres- 
sion-resistant. I became curious 
about this when I noticed that some 
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people who were losing their jobs 
in these past 12 months seemed to 
have no difficulty finding others, 
often better ones. Other people who 
geemed to be as well qualified and 
as personable had quite a time of it. 
I asked one of the leading executive 
recruiters if he had noticed this and 
whether he had an answer. In par- 
ticular I pointed to two men who, 
I knew, had been placed through 
his efforts. They seemed to have 
equal qualifications, yet one was 
out of a job for nine months while 
the other was hired before he even 
left his previous job. 

“There is a difference between 
these two men,” the recruiter said; 
“and it is the difference that in diffi- 
cult times always tells in our experi- 
ence. In good times people ask 
primarily: ‘What has a man done?’ 
Then qualifications are decisive. 

“In hard times, before hiring a 
new man, people want to know: 
‘Has he learned how to learn?’ ” 

He still, of course, has to have the 
knowledge. But above all he has to 
show that he can learn new things, 
that he can grow, that he has the 
capacity to develop himself. ‘““The 
most difficult time we had,” he 
added, ‘“‘was in placing exceedingly 
high-skilled but narrow specialists 
—the people who were the easiest to 
place in 1956. With people who 
showed that they could think through 
a job and could really develop 
themselves and it, we had no diffi- 
culty this year.” 

Perhaps what is true for compa- 
nies is true for people too. The ones 
who can resist a depression and can 
even profit in it are those who apply 
some marketing thinking to them- 
selves, who look at their own devel- 
opment, their own ability, the things 
they have to learn and to do, from 
the point of view of the prospective 
employer rather than from that of 
the product, that is, of their spe- 
cialty. They are the ones who can 
use their knowledge for new tasks. 


Area of weakness 


One important lesson of this re- 
cession was that we still, by and 
large, botch the job of managing the 
money in the business. Above all, 
we are poor at managing inventories. 

It is not only that far too many 
businesses were caught in the late 
summer of 1957 with inventories 
too high—and that far too many 
continued to produce for inventory 
long after the storm signals had 
gone up. We do not build, keep and 
control a balanced inventory. 

As orders started up again last 
spring, many businesses were des- 
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perately short of inventory of badly 
needed items. Yet their inventory 
figures were still too high. Their 
financial people—let alone their 
banks—screamed about reducing in- 
ventory when the sales people 
screamed about losing sales because 
of depleted inventories. What they 
had in inventory—and had much 
too much of—was, in other words, 
the slow-moving difficult-to-sell stuff. 
They did not have in inventory what 
they should have had: the current, 
bread-and-butter, most needed stuff. 
The villain in this is the common 
belief that inventory can be con- 
trolled by means of one over-all dol- 
lar figure. It is a rare business that 
produces and sells only one com- 
modity. In all others the over-all 
dollar figure is a snare and a delu- 
sion; An even greater delusion is the 
idea of six weeks inventory for 
everything. This inevitably leads to 
unbalanced inventory which con- 
tains too many of the vulnerable 
items and too little of what is really 
needed to give service to the cus- 
tomer and to keep the plant going. 
There is nothing new in this. We 
have known for years that we need 
to have inventory controls that think 
through the problems and the risks 
of inventory for each major product 
line: the delivery service the cus- 
tomer needs, the lead time of pro- 
duction needed in the plant, the 
economical run that is the minimum 
we can turn out at the optimum cost. 
There is nothing mysterious about 
learning to control inventory—it 
only requires a lot of hard work. 
Yet even large and otherwise well 
managed businesses often have in- 
ventory control figures that, inevita- 
bly, let the company down when it 
really needs to control its inventory. 
Indeed, the disproportionate drop 
in profits in a good many businesses 
resulted not only from frozen per- 
sonnel costs but from the costs of 
carrying inventories that should 
never have been accumulated and of 
depleting inventories that should 
never have been let run down. 


Major problem 


This is only part, however, of the 
much bigger problem of distribu- 
tion costs and distribution produc- 
tivity. Direct manufacturing costs, 
the recession proved again, we can 
control. We know little about the 
costs of distribution and apparently 
cannot control them at all. 

Fifty years ago the great bulk of 
the American population was en- 
gaged in direct production, as farm- 
ers or as manual workers. 

Today more than half of the work- 
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A POSTMAN'S 
REMARK ADDED 
$2,000 TO MY 

INCOME | 


By a Wall Street Journal 
Subscriber 


I was chatting with the postman who de- 
livers my mail. He remarked that two 
families on his route who get The Wall 
Street Journal had recently moved into 
bigger houses. 

This started me thinking. I had heard 
that The Wall Street Journal helps people 
get ahead. “Is it really true?” I asked 
myself. “Can a newspaper help a man 
earn more money ?” 

Well, to make a long story short, I 
tried it and IT DID. Within a year I 
added $2,000 to my income. 

This story is typical. The Journal is a 
wonderful aid to men making $7,500 to 
$25,000 a year. It is valuable to the 
owner of a small business. It can be of 
priceless benefit to young men. 

The Wall Street Journal has the largest 
staff of writers on business and finance. 
It costs $24 a year, but in order to ac- 
quaint you with The Journal, we make 
this offer: You can get a Trial Subscrip- 
tion for 3 months for $7. Just send this 
ad with check for $7. Or tell us to bill you. 
Address: The Wall Street Journal, 44 
Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. NB-1 











(at your next meeting 





1 BIG picture 
will be worth 10,000 words 












... this new 
VU-LYTE II 
shows BIG, clear 
pictures on a 
screen or wall. 
No slides are 

needed. 





Beseler's VU-LYTE II 
Opaque Projector projects 
your charts, maps, papers, your 

watch, this magazine, anything. 

It projects instantly, in full color or black 
and white, to a meeting of from 4 to 400. 
The VU-LYTE II is simple, quick, 
precise. It is your most effective aide to 
successful business communications. 


sae 
Write fora Free | 


Demonstration, t 
and ask for § 
the brochure: § 
“11 Checkpoints | 
For Better Vis- 
ual Meetings” 





THE VU-LYTE I 
IS TO THE EYE 


WHAT A LOUDSPEAKER 
IS TO THE EAR 








CHARLES Beselorcourr| 


’ EAST ORANGE. NEW JERSEY 
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“ony TALL MEN ORLY! 


SHIRTS 
WITH YOUR EXACT 
LONG SLEEVE LENGTH 


PERFECT FIT IN your big 
size! Sleeve lengths to 38, 
neck sizes to 18%! Ivy 
League stripes, plaids, solid- 
tones, whites in Sport and 
Dress styles. New wash- 
and-wear fabrics! Bodies cut 
4” longer than ordinary 
shirts! Not sold in stores — 
by mail only! We are 
America’s best-known spe- 
cialists for BIG MEN ONLY! 
Finest quality at amazingly 
low prices! Satisfaction 
Guaranteed! Write for FREE 
Catalog! 











































BIG FREE CATALOG! 
Shoes, size 10AAA to 
16EEE! Fine quality in 
smartest new dress 
styles. Also sport and 
work shoes, boots, sox, 
slippers. All FOR BIG 
MEN ONLY! A postcard 
brings you big color Cat- 
alog, FREE! Write today! 





169 Brockton, Massachusetts 








THE TRUTH 





If you are a $5,000-to-$20,000 in- 
vestor you should have our free 
folder “What Is A Royalty?” for 
higher mogthly income than is 
possible elsewhere. No stocks for 
sale. Address Operator NB, Rm. 
724, Cooper Bldg., Denver 2, Colo. 














FABULOUS, NEW 


5-Ft. Long Balloons 


Twist Into A Thousand Shapes! 
GIRAFFES-DACHSHUNDS—Pets of All Kinds 


Add 25c 
Made of 2 0 0 for $ 1 Postage 
< and 
Live Latex Handling 


Delight Kiddies—Grown-Ups, Too! 

Almost 5 feet long when inflated. Balloons this size 
usually sell up to 25c each. 

Send only $1 now. Plus 25¢ postage and handling 
for 200 in a variety of gay colors! Supply limited 
at this low price, so order several sets NOW for 
GUARANTEED PROMPT DELIVERY. MONEY BACK 
GUARANTEE. FREE Complete Instructions. 


MURRAY HILL HOUSE 
Dept. B-24-F, P.O. Box 251, Bethpage, L. |., N. Y. 


















LISTO #7 


freezer paper 
(and everything else!) 


it’s the miracle marking pencil—big, bright, bold! 
Refills in look-alive colors, too! Pencil 27¢, Refill I5¢. 
AT VARIETY & STATIONERY STORES EVERYWHERE 


PHOTOS 24 HOUR SERVICE 


MILLION 













YOU CAN'T BUY A BETTER 
PHOTO AT ANY PRICE! 


FREE DELIVERY ANYWHERE IN U.S 


| 0 8x10 Glossies 7c ea. 


5509 SUNSET BLVD. 
HOLLYWOOD 28, CALIF. 





Write or Phone 
For Complete Price List 


Qhuwiti Fitts 
AGES 60 to 80 
Apply for Life Insurance 


For complete information by mail 
write to Old American Insurance 
Company, Dept. L144M, 1 West 9th, 
Kansas City, Mo., giving year of 
birth. 
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RECESSION-PROOF 


continued 


ing population is in distribution and 
in service industries. The produc- 
tivity of direct production labor has 
been going up steadily by something 
like three per cent a year (much 
faster in the case of farmers). But 
has the productivity of distributive 
and services work gone up? Do we 
even know how to measure it? 

Yet the wages and incomes of the 
people engaged in distribution and 
the services has risen just as fast as 
the wages of those engaged in direct 
production. 

This is clearly a major cause of 
inflationary pressure. It is a major 
threat to economic stability. During 
the recession, retail prices kept go- 
ing up even though the prices of 
raw material and, in many cases, 
manufacturers’ prices, went down 
sharply—the reason being that dis- 
tribution costs are not under con- 
trol. This means that 60 per cent or 
so of our cost—and this is what 
the cost of distribution and services 
amount to as a share in the consum- 
er dollar—is uncontrolled, uncon- 
trollable and even, largely, incapa- 
ble of being analyzed. Understand- 
ing of distribution costs, the analysis 
of their nature and contribution, and 
above all systematic work on the 
efficiency and productivity of dis- 
tribution, are thus major jobs ahead. 

An example of this is, for instance, 
telephone service. The telephone 
companies have performed near mir- 
acles in designing new equipment. 
They have succeeded largely in re- 
placing the production worker, that 
is, the individual operator, by au- 
tomatic machinery which enables 
them not only to do the work more 
cheaply but to handle the -tremen- 
dous volume of telephone communi- 
cations without which our economy 
and society could not exist. But 
the installation and repair of indi- 
vidual equipment in home or office 
is still done by hand. It would 
seem (at least to an outsider) that 
the telephone companies cannot add 
much to their efficiency by further 
mechanization of the already highly 
mechanized production job. But 
what can they do about making the 
services work more effective and, 
therefore, cheaper? 

We face the same problem in re- 
tail selling, in financial services, or 
in the effort it takes to sell an indi- 
vidual piece of machinery to a cus- 
tomer—for instance, a turbine to a 
public utility. Sales service and dis- 
tribution costs are going up—sim- 
ply because they are largely costs of 
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individuals, and increasingly of high- 
ly trained and, therefore, highly ex- 
pensive individuals. But productiv- 
ity is unlikely to be going up to any- 
thing like the same degree. 

These are the main lessons for the 
businessman: the structural changes, 
the new opportunities, the new 
tasks. They are practical lessons 
—though learning and applying 
them will keep us busy for years. 

In conclusion I might, however, 
add a few words about the lessons 
for our economy. 

The American economy showed 
unexpected strength during this 
year. The year showed that we are 
no longer dependent on the automo- 
bile industry as we used to be to a 
dangerous degree. 

The year also showed a high de- 
gree of stability in our exports and 
imports. Imports proved as resistant 
to the recession as consumer spend- 
ing. Exports seemed to fall quite 
sharply—but actually all that hap- 
pened was that Europe’s emergency 
purchases of fuel made in 1957 dis- 
appeared when the Suez Canal re- 
opened. Otherwise exports held up 
—may actually have increased (at 
least they were above the 1956 lev- 
el). Yet sharp drops in foreign trade 
had been generally expected to re- 
sult from even small fluctuations in 
business activity at home—simply 
because America’s foreign business, 
especially our exports, had grown 
faster than any other part of the 
economy in the past 10 years. 

But while the American economy 
seems to have become much sturdier 
and much more able to resist even 
sharp changes in the economic 
weather, the outside world has be- 
come very sensitive indeed. Where 
we had trouble, some of the less de- 
veloped countries, especially Latin 
America, got a serious attack of 
economic dysentery. There has been 
no period, not even during the 
1930’s, when the currencies of Latin 
America depreciated as fast and as 
sharply as in the past 12 months. 

A new demand on our economic 
policy will, therefore, be that it 
provide for some form of immuniza- 
tion for the growth economies. These 
economies have shown amazing ca- 
pacity to grow and to develop over 
the long pull, but also a vulnerability 
to short-term changes in the weather 
that is highly dangerous, especially 
politically! To find recession shots 
for the growth economies may thus 
become a new central problem of 
international economic policy. 

It is a problem of direct interest 
to the businessman as a citizen, a 
taxpayer, an investor, an exporter 
and an importer. END 
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Publisher’s note——This is an advertisement, but one of such unusual character we-are glad to be a sponsor of it 





Persuaders 
in the Public Interest 


‘The story of a little-known band of men and women 
who created a Hundred Million Dollar 


Non-Profit Trust that works for the public good 





By JASON WEEMS 





Last summer, a father, driving his 
vacationing family through one 
of our great national forests, 
pulled up for the view where a 
mountain road looked down on a 
deep, wooded canyon. 

Filling his pipe, he flared a 
kitchen match with his thumbnail, 
‘ Te in the Western manner. 

“Hey, Pop,” cried his eight- 
year-old son, “don’t throw that 
match out the window, break it. You know what Smokey 
the Bear says.” 

Smokey has been urging people to take such precau- 
tions against starting forest fires for 16 years. You've prob- 
ably seen his messages on posters, on TV, or in print. Or 
heard them on the radio. 

Smokey, who now lives in the Washington, D.C., zoo, 
was a real-life bear cub. A forest ranger found him wan- 
dering in the smoke of a forest fire which had consumed 
his mother. Advertising men dressed him up in print as a 
forest ranger and made him the greatest fire fighter of 
them all. 

As a result of his efforts, the U.S. Forest Service esti- 
mates that, since 1942, 600,000 forest fires did not start; 
260 million acres of timber did not ind nearly 10 
billion dollars of damage was not do 


Who Made Smokey a Hero 
Fire Fighter? 
Smokey got his start in the fire-fighting business in 1942 
when the U.S. Forest Service called for help from a unique 
business organization called The Advertising Council. 

You've probably never heard of The Advertising Coun- 
cil, but it is unlikely that a day passes in which you are 
not exposed to the persuasive messages, prepared and dis- 
seminated under its auspices, on the air or in print. This 
is a good thing for you, and for your country. 

Persuasion in the public interest started when an adver- 
tising man had lunch with a Princeton professor and three 
officers of the Rockefeller Foundation in New York. This 
was in the spring of 1941. 














ABOUT THE AUTHOR—Jason Weems is the pen name for one of 
America’s most versatile men. He has been successful as a Bible 
salesman, a printer, an advertising writer, a book and magazine 
publisher, a government official, the head of a social science research 
laboratory and consultant to a large Foundation. He is the author 
of several books. 


The Adman 
Stuck His Neck Out 
The professor was doing research in communications un- 
der a Rockefeller grant, so the lunch table talk naturally 
turned to the art, or science, of communication. That was 
when the adman stuck his neck out. 

He said all foundations were making two mistakes in 
policy. First, they spent most of their money on the in- 
crease of knowledge and very little on the distribution of 
it. Second, when they did spend money on the distribution 
of knowledge, they used old-fashioned horse-and-buggy 
methods, and ignored the modern high-speed effectiveness 
of motion pictures, broadcasting, and advertising. 

Seeing a responsive gleam in the eyes of the late, great 
Dr. Alan Gregg, world-wide student of medical problems 
for the Rockefeller Foundation, the advertising man went 
on to elaborate his idea in terms of what advertising could 
do to spread new medical knowledge among all the people. 


Persuasion for the Public Welfare 
His convictions, widely shared by many advertising men 
at that time, boiled down to this: 


1. American advertising facilities and techniques had 
become the most effective means for the communica- 
tion of new knowledge, and for persuasion to use it, 
which the world had ever seen. 


2. This means of communication could be used just as 
effectively in the public interest as it was being used in 
the private interest. 


3. Advertising being a communication facility devel- 
oped by business, business itself might well consider 
making it available for public welfare projects and or- 
ganizations. 


Out of these convictions The Advertising Council was 
born in November, 1941. Its initial organizers and finan- 
cial supporters were the six official organizations of na- 
tional advertisers, of magazine, newspaper, radio, and 
outdoor media owners, and of advertising agencies. 

It had barely been organized when it was called upon 
to play a greater role than any of its founders had en- 
visioned. 


The Stab in the Back 
On December 7, 1941, the Japanese struck Pearl Harbor. 
A country at war found itself faced with vast new prob- 





lems which could be met only with the cooperation of all 
the people. 

Scrap metals, rubber and paper were needed in vast 

quantities, and they had to be gathered up from every 

farmyard and city cellar. 

Fats and wheat had to be saved to send to our allies. 

War Bonds had to be sold. 

Merchant seamen, WACS, WAVES, and nurses had to 

be recruited. 

Victory gardens had to be planted. 

Altogether, before the war was over, civilians had to be 

persuaded to do more than one hundred things like this. 

Great Britain, faced with the same problems, had turned 
to paid government advertising to help solve them. This 
made the government by far the biggest, and almost the 
only, advertiser in the country. Some felt this was a po- 
tential threat to freedom of the press. 








“42 years with chalk on my sleeve” 
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The story of a man 
who was a national 
hero for 42 years 

and never knew it! 


“I've been a schoolteacher for 42 years, g I< 

Now they're trving to tell me that I'm a That hy it te think about 
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SPONSOR 


AMERICA’S LEADERSHIP DEPENDS ON FIRST-RATE SCHOOLS 











This message is published asa public service é eration with The Advertising ( 
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en 
BETTER SCHOOLS—The continuing purpose of this cam- 
paign is to maintain public interest in the nation’s schools, 
which must be ready to train rising school populations over 
the next ten years. In 1958, State School Committees in- 
creased in numbers and Parent-Teachers Association mem- 
bership rose. Citizen concern about our schools and what they 
teach is at a new high level. 


America Chose a Better Way 
Our government turned to the newly formed Advertising 
Council, which quickly became the War Advertising 
Council. 


Advertisement 





The Council called for volunteers. Advertising agencies 
supplied talented people to prepare the messages needed 
Advertisers, magazines, newspapers, radio stations, and 
outdoor poster companies supplied advertising time and 
space to carry the messages to the country. 

All these interests responded through the War Adver- 
tising Council. America responded to the messages. 

By the end of the war, more than One Billion Dollars 
worth of government messages had been published and 
broadcast as a contribution of American business to the 
war effort. 

The results proved what advertising men had long be- 
lieved: that advertising could as effectively inform and 
persuade people to act in the public interest as it had in 
their private interest. 


Waging the Peace 
When the war ended, many in the War Advertising Coun- 
cil thought its usefulness was over. There were more who 
felt that the instrument of public information, which the 
Council had created, was far too valuable to be reserved 
for war. 

The government still had jobs of public information 
which needed doing such as forest fire prevention, 
and the sale of Savings Bonds; and there was the original 
Council concept of broad public service such as assisting 
the work of the Red Cross, CARE, March of Dimes, the 
National Safety Council, and many others. 

The word “War” was dropped from the name, and The 
Advertising Council continued. But here it faced a new 
problem. 


Who Decides What’s in the 
Public Interest? 
Under the imperatives of war there was no question about 
what projects the Council should undertake, but when it 
came to non-governmental organizations and non-war 
projects of government departments, who was to deter- 
mine which ones were in the public interest? 

The businessmen who were the financial supporters and 
operators of the Council’s facilities did not feel it was in 
the public interest that they alone should decide such 
questions. 

As a result, a Public Policy Committee was created. 
This was a group of 20 of America’s most distinguished 
citizens with backgrounds and experience in various areas 
of American life. One of the first to accept an invitation 
to serve was Dr. Alan Gregg, who remembered the lunch- 
eon where he first heard how advertising might help 
solve some health problems. 

The men and women who serve, without pay, on this 
Public Policy Committee are drawn from business, labor, 
education, agriculture, the religions, medicine and public 
affairs. 

They represent no one but themselves and the best 
interests of their country, as they see them. 

When a project is presented for The Advertising Coun- 
cil’s support, the Board of Directors first decides whether 
or not it can benefit from broad national advertising. If 
they decide it can, it goes to the Public Policy Committee 
which votes on whether or not it is importantly in the pub- 
lic interest. The Public Policy Committee must approve 
the project by a three-fourths vote before the Council will 
tackle it. 


What Kind of 
Projects Are Approved? 
Since the war, The Advertising Council, with the ap- 
proval of the Public Policy Committee, has presented 
numerous national problems for your information and con- 
sideration, and programs for your support and action. 
There are emergency programs, such as appeals of the 
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Red Cross for disaster funds. There are periodic programs, 
such as the one called “Religion in American Life”, which 
reminds you of the strength to be drawn from attendance 
at your church or synagogue. (Gallup polls have shown a 
steady increase in attendance at religious services since 
this program started.) 

Other programs, such as Forest Fire Prevention, have 
been continuous over a period of years. One is the Stop 
Accidents campaign for the National Safety Council. It 
has helped bring the traffic toll to a new low per vehicle- 
miles traveled. Still another is the drive for Better Schools, 
which has stimulated formation of State School Commit- 
tees, and increased membership in Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations. Result: citizen concern about our schools and 
what they can teach is at a new high level. 

One of the largest and oldest is the campaign in sup- 
port of the U.S. Treasury for the sale of Savings Bonds. 
You have probably responded to both your own and your 
country’s benefit. 


The Council Doesn't 
Wait to be Asked 
When the Council sees a developing national need which 
calls for the help of better public information, it tries to 
get a program started. 

A recent ex: ample was creating and getting support for 
a program of “Confidence in a Growing America” in the 
spring of 1958. Twenty million dollars’ worth of advertis- 
ing time and space told Americans why they were justified 
in having such confidence. This helped avert the develop- 
ment of a “depression” psychology. Government, economic 
and business leaders say it helped reverse the downswing 
of last spring. 

The Advertising Council has also tackled the problem 
of misunderstandings about America abroad. The Round 
Tables on American Life, sponsored by the Council in 
1953-54, developed a description of the American eco- 
nomic system as “People’s Capitalism” which was widely 
disseminated throughout the world by the U.S. Informa- 
tion Service. 

In later Round Tables, in which both Yale University 
and the University of Chicago participated, citizens and 
scholars have been developing the story of America’s 
cultural life to help correct the distorted picture of Amer- 
ica often painted abroad. 


More Than 100 Million Dollars a Year 
Altogether, the programs of The Advertising Council get 


Advertisement 


more than 100 million dollars’ worth of support every year. 
The support comes from American business, large and 
small corporations alike. It comes from owners of maga- 
zines, newspapers, television and radio stations, outdoor 
and transit advertising facilities. It comes from the volun- 
teered talent of America’s leading advertising agencies. 

Most of it is represented by donations of advertising 
time and space. But there’s also cash to support the 
necessary staff work of the Council and some of the 
programs it originates. 

A great deal of it results from the devoted services of 
a group of some 70 of America’s leading corporation offi- 
cers who serve the Council, without pay, as its Industries 
Advisory Committee. 


Why Haven't You Heard 
About the Council Before? 


This article might well have been titled, “The Light 
Hidden Under a Bushel.” And that might seem a contra- 
diction in terms when it comes: to advertising. 

But it is a fact advertising men are little given to ad- 
vertising themselves. 

Their first rule is: “Never get on the stage in front of 
your client.” 

So the chances are that any one of these public service 
messages you read or hear does not identify either The 
Advertising Council or its business donor as its sponsor. 
You see or hear it only as a message from the organization 
which it serves. 

Yet He who first spoke of “a light put under a bushel” 
also said: “Let your light so shine before men, that they 
may see your good works.” 

And so it has seemed to me it was time for all our 
citizens—the millions like you and me who have responded 
to the appeals which The Advertising Council daily casts 
upon the waters—time for us to know and fully under- 
stand the workings of this great Public Information Trust. 

So the next time you hear from Smokey the Bear, 
you might like to remember the uniquely American institu- 
tion that put the words in his mouth for the good of us all. 

The Advertising Council demonstrates by actions, not 
words, the social responsibility of American business and 
the power of advertising in the public interest. 

Even more important, it has proved that Americans will 
move to solve the problems of their society with intelli- 
gence, sacrifice, and courage whenever they are adequate- 
ly informed of these problems and persuaded that they 
need solving. 





You'll recognize some of these examples of 1958 campaigns 
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NEW RED 
ECONOMIC 
PUSH 





A top State Department official tells 
what’s ahead and what business can do 


This year will be the most critical to 
date in the intensifying cold war be- 
tween the free world’s nations and the 
captive countries of the Soviet empire. 

Congress will struggle again at this 
session with the issue of how much we 
should spend to check Soviet aggres- 
sion. 

On the economic front there will be 
new developments of far-reaching sig- 
nificance. 

Soviet boss Nikita Khrushchev has 
clearly stated his country’s intention 
of wresting markets from the United 
States and of speeding Soviet indus- 
trial output until it outstrips that of 
western countries. This warning will 
be repeated again when the communist 
party Congress meets in Moscow this 
month to weigh Mr. Khrushchev’s new 
seven-year plan for economic develop- 
ment of the USSR. 

The stakes in the economic compe- 
tition between East and West are high. 
They include vital overseas markets— 
existing and potential—foreign sources 
of supply, foreign outlets for U. S. in- 
vestment capital and, perhaps most 
important, the sympathies of nations 
in Africa and Asia, and even those on 
our doorstep in Latin America. 

The Administration and Congress 
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are studying various proposals to en- 
courage greater participation by Amer- 
can businessmen in the economic 
development of other countries. Among 
the recommended proposals is one from 
the U. S. Chamber of Commerce to 
defer payment of U. S. taxes on in- 
come earned abroad. 

To get the views of the man in our 
government working closest to the 
problem of the growing economic war 
with Russia, NATION’S BUSINESS inter- 
viewed C. Douglas Dillon, Under Sec- 
retary of State for Economic Affairs. 
Here’s what Mr. Dillon said: 


What is this country’s biggest 
problem in the economic cold war? 


I think our greatest problem is to 
get our people to understand the 
importance of the imbalance _ be- 
tween the standard of living in 
underdeveloped countries and our 
own, and the tremendous dangers for 
us and for our system if that con- 
dition continues to be aggravated. 
During the past few years I think it 
is clear that the gap between the two 
has grown larger rather than smaller. 
That is the situation the Soviet 
Union is playing on. As our people 
come to understand this, there will 
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be greater support for the actions 
necessary to combat it. 


What can business do to help? 


Business can do a great deal be- 
cause this is, in essence, a com- 
petition between our two systems- 
the free system and the Russian- 
planned totalitarian system. One of 
the Russian objectives in this effort 
is to discredit our free system, to 
say that our free companies are op- 
erating for imperialistic motives. 
Our businessmen alone can carry 
the image of free enterprise abroad. 

Business people have got to work 
more closely with people in the 
foreign countries where they oper- 
ate. They can do a tremendous job 
of building a proper picture of what 
private enterprise can do and the 
fact that private enterprise is help- 
ful to underdeveloped countries in 
which they are working, and inter- 
ested in their welfare. 


Do you expect concrete action and 
suggestions to come out of the 
State Department study now being 
made on ways private industry can 
play a larger part in the develop- 
ment of other countries? 


I would very much hope so. At 
present we are working on a num- 
ber of general fields: promoting the 
flow of capital from the United States 

which might involve taxation— 
and suggestions that would involve 
increasing the flow of private mana- 
gerial and technical skills. 


What level of foreign-aid spending 
do you see as necessary for the 
U. S. over the next few years? 


It is difficult to predict any level 
over a period of time because it 
depends on developments, particu- 
larly if you look at the military as- 
sistance aspects. They can be great- 
ly influenced by whether there is 
military action somewhere or not. 

[Editor’s note: Foreign aid since 
1948 has cost U.S. taxpayers more 
than $60 billion. ] 

On purely economic development 
aspects we have also to look at the 
amount of private funds that flow 
abroad. But I would think that, if 
we are going to see this gap between 
the living standards in the under- 
developed countries and our own 
hold somewhat level—it is going to 
be difficult to narrow—we will need a 
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greater expenditure of funds from 
all sources than in the past two or 
three years. 

We have been making a big effort 
to get other countries to cooperate 
in this effort, and we have had some 
success. The realization of the im- 
portance of this problem is spread- 
ing. The fact that both the British 
and the Germans have extended 
substantial assistance to India, with 
both Canada and Japan joining in a 
lesser way is, I think, significant. 


What you are hoping for then is 
a three-way effort? 

I would say three-way: other coun- 
tries, private foreign investment and 
the U.S. government. 


Mr. Secretary, during the coming 
year do you expect the Soviet 
Union to intensify its foreign eco- 
nomic offensive in the underde- 
veloped countries? 

Yes. I think that the Soviet, in its 
economic offensive, will seek ways 
to take advantage of every possible 
opening that they may think they 
have. 

The Soviet economic offensive 
tries to penetrate underdeveloped 
countries in a rifle approach, con- 
centrating aid more heavily in areas 
where they feel they can stir up 
trouble and cause tensions. I think 
that they will take advantage of 
anything of that nature, depending 
on circumstances. 


Their efforts may vary from coun- 
try to country? 


I think they will vary from coun- 
try to country, from region to re- 
gion, depending on what they may 
consider their potential political ad- 
vantage to be. 


What will be some of the means 
they will use? 

They will use all sorts of means, 
as this is a total offensive which in- 
volves aid to certain countries where 
they may think that it is effective. It 





Under Secretary Dillon: 
Our businessmen alone 
can carry the image of 
free enterprise abroad.” 
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You... On Capitol Hill? 


“If you’re a business man, the answer is an emphatic YES! 
Your voice should ring out in the halls of our National Capitol. 
Your opinion is wanted there. 


“The 86th Congress faces more issues which will affect your 
business than has any previous Congress. It follows that the 
business viewpoint must be reflected there—strongly—in- 
telligently—effectively. 


“And what is this business viewpoint? Where does it come 
from? Where else than from you, the individual business man? 


“I am not suggesting you hop the next plane to Washington, 
D.C. (All the power to you if you can!) But I do urge you 
to consult your local Chamber of Commerce today. There 
you will find a working organization eager to furnish you with 
factual information on major issues which affect business, and 
with constructive ideas on how best to make your voice heard 
in Washington. 


“You will find it rewarding to make business issues your 
business.” 


Rte Frog ress 


Speaking for your 
local Chamber of Commerce 
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Soviet concentrates 
in limited areas 
for good showing 





involves trade agreements, buy- 
ing goods for prices a little higher 
than the world market level, general- 
ly increasing their influence through 
trade. 

And then they have shown a per- 
fect willingness—the case of Yugo- 
slavia being the most interesting re 
cent one—to cut off that aid or cut 
off their trade relations because of 
some political action a country may 
take that they do not like. I think 
you may see more of that. 

A similar example in the trade 
field is the Chinese communists’ de- 
cision suddenly to interrupt over 
night all their trade relations with 
Japan for purely political reasons. 


How successful are the Russians 
in their economic offensive? 


They have had a certain amount 
of success because the great issue in 
underdeveloped areas of the world is 
in getting more development. That 
means two things: technical as- 
sistance and capital. The Soviet is 
prepared to provide both. They are 
willing to use this particular ap- 
proach on a rather massive scale in 
certain countries. Where that is tak- 
ing place they have had a certain 
amount of success. 


There have been criticisms that 
the communists steal the show 
from us in the fields of propa- 
ganda and in getting there first 
with means for economic develop- 
ment. Is this valid? 


I do not think the criticism is 
entirely valid. We are covering a 
much broader area. They just try to 
pick weak spots, moving in heavily 
in a particular area, which we can- 
not match. 


Why can’t we match that? 


Well, I imagine that maybe the 
United States would have the re- 
sources to match anything. But it 
does not seem to be good policy 
when the Soviet gives a country 
such as the United Arab Republic 
several hundred million dollars of 
assistance for us immediately to give 
them several hundred million dollars 
also. It would greatly strain our 
capacity, which is not unlimited. 
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Soviet efforts can 
change rapidly to 
test weak points 


it a lot, but this year is the first time 
I think there has been intensified 
study to try and find concrete means 
to stimulate it. That could be im- 
portant. 


Would you comment on the recent- 
ly announced seven-year plan of 
the Soviet to boost production? 


We are still analyzing that. It is 
an ambitious plan. It will boost 
Soviet production, if carried out, 
quite considerably. I do not think it 
will anywhere near meet some of the 
goals that we have heard mentioned, 
such as equal per capita production 
with the United States in 1970. Our 
economy is not standing still; it, too, 
is moving ahead. 

However, they may equal or sur- 
pass our efforts in certain fields in 
which they want to put effort. They 
can channel their efforts that way 
with a much greater concentration 
than we can. 


Some people are saying that we 
are in for an increasingly tough 
line from the communists in 1959. 
Do you feel that is true? 


The past few months would seem 
to indicate that they are engaged in 
relatively aggressive probing opera- 
tions to test our nerves. How far 
that will go is difficult to tell, be- 
cause one thing that marks the 
Soviet regime is its ability to change 
rapidly when they feel it is to their 
advantage. So, I think it is hard to 
look too far ahead. But certainly 
that is the trend at the moment. 


It has been said that the biggest 
peril in the cold war is not the 
power of the Soviet challenge, but 
the weakness of our own response. 
Do you agree with that? 


I think that is another way of say- 
ing what I said earlier: that our big- 
gest problem is selling the people of 
the United States, getting them to 
understand the importance of this 
problem of development in the 
underdeveloped areas, which is what 
the whole Soviet economic offensive 
is geared to exploit. Until that is 
fully understood, our people will not 
respond as strongly as they could 
otherwise. END 
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Here’s PROOF that this telephone idea WORKS 


From a recent letter written by a Birmingham 
businessman: 

“Just a few moments ago I saw your advertise- 
ment [reproduced above] and it gave me an idea. 
We had a sale hanging fire, so I placed a Long Dis- 


tance call to the prospect. 


“Within five minutes after reading your ad I had 
obtained an order for more than $7500 worth of 
equipment...” 

Very truly yours, 
EsBBerT & KIRKMAN Co., INc. 
James A. Lovell, Vice President 


Mr. Lovell has subsequently adopted the “Call 
Collect” plan whereby customers and prospects 
are invited to call his company collect. In 
addition, his salesmen now use Long Distance 
regularly in servicing all their out-of-town 
accounts. Results are excellent. 


BELL TELEPHONE 
SYSTEM ¢¢ 





Long Distance pays off! 
Use it now ... for all it’s worth! 








HERE IS 


REAL MANDATE 
FOR CONGRESS 


THE CONGRESS which meets this month is 
unique in one respect. 

Never have we had such unanimous agree- 
ment on what a new Congress was going to do. 

This, according to forecast, will be a free- 
spending Congress, liberal in the sense of gen- 
erous with the taxpayers’ money, and commit- 
ted to enlarging central government activity in 
all kinds of fields. 

Politically active organizations are boasting 
that, because their support was decisive in sev- 
eral campaigns, many congressmen will be, in 
effect, paid hands to do their bidding. 

If these predictions are accurate, this coun- 
try’s future may be both short and grim. 

Few Congresses have faced issues so vital as 
await action by this one. These are not short- 
term issues. How this Congress faces them will 
affect world history for generations. 

Such issues cannot be handled on the basis 
of what influential constituents want now. 

Only the blackest pessimism suggests that 
they will be handled that way. 

Faith and history teach that, in time of cri- 
sis, sound democracy produces leaders to meet 
its needs. 

To believe that our own democracy can no 
longer do this is to mistrust its soundness. 

To believe this is also to believe that those to 
whom the country’s future has been entrusted 
will put private privilege ahead of public re- 
sponsibility—and that the November election 
constituted a mandate from the people that 
they do this. 

Neither Congress nor voters deserve this 
kind of cynicism. 






Nation’s Business - January 1959 


Few men run for Congress with the intention 
of destroying our economic system. Few voters 
would cast their ballots for inflation, federal 
deficits or confiscatory taxes. 

The only mandate facing the new Congress 
is to deal wisely with the immense complexities 
and perils that threaten the country. 

The members will come to Washington eager 
to do this. They cannot do it alone. They will 
need the thinking and support of the best 
brains in the country. 

They will need information, explanation and 
encouragement offered without rancor or bias 
by men of business, labor, science, religion and 
every other facet of American life that dares to 
think of national safety first and personal con- 
venience later. 

Even then their task will not be easy. It will 
often require them to forget that they are Dem- 
ocrats or Republicans. Some will have to adjust 
personal philosophies to new ideas. Some must 
expand their citizenship from local to national. 

A few will be too provincial to do this. 
Others, some of them now nationally unknown, 
will attain the stature in statesmanship that to- 
day’s conditions demand. Such men will stand 
firm for fundamental principles with honesty, 
sincerity, conviction and persistence. 

If they win, history will make a place for 
them well up among the congressional greats 
who rose in previous times of need. 

If they fail, history may say whatever is al- 
ready written and awaiting release in the 
Kremlin. 

Given the help of thoughtful and unselfish 
citizens, they will not fail. 


















Why Joe Cannon’s men idolize him 
2. 
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The warmest hearted boss in town, Joe Cannon ran his shop As Travelers’ man expounded when Joe got him on the phone: 
Upon the principle that happy men are hard to top. “Group Major Medical insurance forms the cornerstone. 
Each man enjoyed good wages, bonuses, a long vacation— I’ve seen too many cases where a working crackerjack 
All solidly protected by a Travelers Group foundation. Cannot produce if doctor bills are piling on his back, 
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“A man recoups in time, but as you’ve probably discovered His men have solid reasons for their deepening affection: 
A bank account is years in getting healthily recovered.” Joe's generosity is backed by Travelers’ sure protection. 
Said Joe, “Group Major Medical with Travelers—good advice Group Major Medical with Travelers—what a noble plan! 
To keep my loyal workers off of thin financial ice.” You, too, can earn a medal—call a trusty Travelers man. 
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Insurance Companies 


HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICU 





All forms of business and personal insurance including Life « Accident Group + Fire + Marine « Automobile + Casualty « Bonds 


Like all ’59 Chevies, this Impala Sport Coupe 
is new right down to its safer Tyrex cord tires. 
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Chevy’s Slimline design says 
new in a way all its own. And 
beneath the beauty there’s 
new engineering that goes 
down deep. Here’s all the car 
anyone could ask for! 
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From the clean thrust of its grille to 
the jaunty flare of its rear deck, this 
"59 Chevrolet is shaped to the new 
American taste. And you'll find its 
beauty has a practical slant too— 
with more seating room, new areas of 
visibility and a longer lasting Magic- 
Mirror acrylic finish. 





The Bel Air 2-Door Sedan—Fisher Body 
beauty and Safety Plate Glass all around. 


Once you’re on the road you'll dis-§ 
cover dozens of deep-down engineer-9 
ing benefits—from easier steering to 
safer stopping. Your Chevrolet 
dealer’s waiting now with the car} 
that can give your pride a big lift at 
a low price. . . . Chevrolet Division 
of General Motors, Detroit 2, Mich, 
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CHEVROLET 4 


What America wants 
America gets in a Chevy! 
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